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THE WEEK IN IRON CIRCLES. 


THE MARKET AT LARGE. 

Though definite announcement of ore prices has not 
yet been made, the interchange of views between Cleve 
land sales agents for Lake Superior ores and various pro 
ducing-consuming interests has given publicity this week 
to the proposed prices for 1903. As now expected these 
will be on a basis of $4.50, against $4.25 last year, for 
old-range Bessemers ; $3.60 as against $3.25 last year for 
old-range non-Bessemers carrying 60 percent iron and 12 
percent moisture; $4 as against $3.25 for the best Mesabi 
Bessemers, those of somewhat greater fineness physically 
bringing $3.85, and a third grade, still finer, $3.75; and 
$3.20 for Mesabi non-Bessemers. These prices are still 
subject to change. The estimated output for all ranges 
IS 33,000,000 tons—16,000,000 tons for the steel corpora- 
tion and 17,000,000 tons for other producers. Actual 
shipments are likely to fall 10 percent short of this, pos 
sibly more. ‘The scarcity of melting stock for open-hearth 
furnaces which was a tactor one week ago, is still pro 
nounced, and some open-hearth plants in the Pittsburg dis 
trict have been shut down for a portion of the week. The 
prospective inadequacy of the scrap supply to the demands 
of open-hearth plants is responsible for the decision of an 
important Pittsburg interest to build a number of Talbot 
furnaces, which will use a relatively small amount of old 
material. ‘lhe pig iron market drifts along without inci 
dent. Further foreign purchases are made week by week, 
recent transactions being chiefly in German and Scotch 
irons. Foreign prices are slightly higher. The recent 
purchase of 38,000 tons of cast iron pipe for Philadelphia 
will probably involve the importation of considerable iron, 
as the pipe will be made at Eastern works. Southern pro 
ducers of pig iron are not a unit as to prices for the second 
half. While $18.50 Birmingham for No. 2 is adhered 
to by some, as low as $18 is done; and second quartet 
iron is sold in some quarters on the same basis. Northern 
irons can be had in the middle West at prices below South 
ern quotations. While $21 for No. 2 foundry at furnace, 
delivery in the second half has been generally maintained 
by Eastern Ohio and Western Pennsylvania furnaces, 
sales are reported at Pittsburg at $20.75 for the second 
half, the freight being 85 cents. The railroad situation 
is not counted upon to remain hopeless through the year, 
and more furnaces will be ready to make iron in the next 
tour months. Yet, as before, the amount of coke that can 
be delivered at consuming plants will determine the sup 
ply of pig iron. Demand for iron is not lessening per- 
ceptibly, even though the consuming trade is stepping up 
on to a new level of values; all depends on the ability of 
The ability of 
turnaces, in spite of coke troubles, to produce large pet 
centages of higher grade irons is a factor in the situation 
affecting the price of mill and pipe foundry irons. Roll 
ing mills find their raw material costs increasing and are 
more interested than ever in maintaining prices for bar 
iron. We note a sale of 5,000 tons of gray forge at $20.75 
Pittsburg. 


furnace companies to increase the supply. 


Steel is strong and scarce. It is more and 
more difficult to get authentic reports of actual sales, but 
$29 to $29.50 Central Western mill and $30 Pittsburg 
represent closely the current market. <A sale of 2,000 
tons of foreign billets is reported at $30.50 Central West- 
ern mill. Finished material shows good activity in nearly 
every department and the conditions here are quite at 
variance with the quietness of the pig iron market. An 
advance of $2 a ton in wire products became effective 
Feb. 20, which restores prices to the early fall level. Bars 
have been considerably more active in the Central West 
and prices are better maintained. Sales of the week 


through Pittsburg, Cleveland and Chicago offices prob 
ably aggregate 60,000 tons. .In the Chicago district an 
import sale of 1,000 tons of heavy rounds is. reported at 
1.85c. Some additional vessel business recently closed by 
lake yards led to the buying of 3,000 tons of shapes and 
6,000 tons of plates. in the week. Additional purchases 
of rails are reported by various roads whose requisitions 
for 1903 were thought to be complete in the large earlier 
contracts. The Gould roads have taken 10,000 tons more. 
Chicago rail business of. the week amounted to 15,000 
tons, heavy and light. The American Bridge Co. booked 
20,000 tons of orders in the week for railroad, highway 
and architectural work, 


PITTSBURG. 
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lhe final announcement of the ore schedule for the coming 


eason is expected by another week and the advance over last 
eason’s prices will range from 25 to 75 cents a ton Che 
base price for old range Bessemer will be $4.50, as compared 
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Large consumers of wire products and wire nails have not 
been caught by this advance, however, inasmuch as they prac- 
tically covered all requirements for the next six months dur- 
ing the months of October, November and December. 

The scarcity of heavy melting stock continues and a number 
of open-hearth furnaces in this district ate shut down at the 
present time awaiting a supply of old material. No contracts 
have yet been placed for foreign basic, although the offerings 
are large. It is stated that the analysis of the iron offered 
differs so greatly from that used. in local practice’ that it 
would be almost impossible to usé tt to advantage. In con 
nection with this shortage in heavy melting stock it is inter 
esting to note that the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co, intends to 
increase further its Talbot. open-hearth operations by. the 
erection of six or seven additional furnaces the size of the 
furnace recently completed and now in operation.. No old 


material is required in this operation, and in view of the fact 


that with the great extensions to the ordinary open-hearth 


practice the-price of old material would greatly increase—as 
is already the case—the extension of Talbot practice is deemed 
héth economical and advisable. The erection of these addi 
tional furnaces will. mean an increase in the company’s steel 
production of nearly 2,coo tons per day 

Pic Iron.—Little basic or Bessemer iron has changed hands 
during the week, as both grades cannot be secured except in 
very small quantities for delivery the remainder of the first 
half of the year. The low pricés that are being quoted by the 
furnaces operating. on foundry iran will no doubt result in 
considerable buying for the second half of the year, although 
up to the present time the buying has been extremely limited 
lhe forge iron market has been more active than for some 
time, sales of. 5,000 tons for delivery during the remainder of 
the first half having been made. at prices equivalent to $20.75, 
Pittsburg. Furnace operations in the Valleys continue to be 
hamnered on account of the coke shortage, the furnaces oper 
ating on iron for the steel corporation receiving deliveries only 


once a week. . We make the following quotations 


Bessemer, Valley sesvcospeceen on 0 Se 
Ressemer, Pittsburg mi 2235 to 22 85 
No. 1 Foundry 23 50 to 2460 
No. 2 Foundry ivdwess -.. 2200 to 23 00 
Grav Forge. Pittsburg ..... jenpae SOTER @ 32 O60 
Chilled Basic, Valley . 21 00 to 21.50 
Cmilled Basic, Pittsbure , 9185 to 228 


Sree..—Open-hearth billets for delivery the. second half of 
the. year are quoted at $31 per ton for ordinary analysis and 
there has been-some -buying at these prices. There have been 
no sales of Bessemer billets upon which to base a price, al 
though quotations at $30 Pittsburg are being made and Valley 
mill quotations are $29 to $29.50. Bessemer rods are quoted 
at $36 per ton and open-hearth are held at $37 

lerRO- MANGANESE.—Domestic. manganese, 80 percent, con 
tinues to be held at $50 per ton at the furnace, while Englis! 
ferro 1s quoted at $52.50, delivered at buyer’s mill in carload 
lots and over. Less than carload lots are held at $55 
Spe_ter.—There has been practically no change in the mar 
ket during. the week and prime Western grades are held at 
1.95¢ to 5c in large lots 

Muck: Bar.—Western mills are taking no orders for muck 
iron at present prices. Eastern mills are selling their product 
in this market at prices: ranging from $33 to $33.25, while the 
Western mills are holding their product at $36 per ton. Ther: 
has been no buying at the latter price and until the offerings 
of the Eastern mills fall off entirely the Western mills will b 
unable to dispose of their product 

SKke_p.—The skelp market continues quiet and practically 
unchanged in prices. Steel skelp is held at 1.95¢ to 2c, while 
iron is held at 1.92%4c to 1.95¢ 

RAIts AND TRACK MATERIAI The light rail market. .con 
tinues unchanged, although a slight advance has been made in 
some sections by an Eastern mill. There has been some. littl 
new business in the heavier sections, several railroads adding 
small amounts to their earlier requisitions. We quote as fol 
lows Standard sections, 50 pounds and over, in lots of 200 
tons and over; $28;:car lots-and less than 200 tons, $30; less 
than car lots,-$32> light rails, 16 pounds and 20 pounds, $36; 
25 to 40 pounds, $34 to $34.50. ‘Track materials: Spikes 
2.15¢ to 2.25c; track bolts, square heads, 2.05¢; hexagon heads, 
2.65¢; fish plates, 1.60c 

Piates.—Plates for prompt delivery’ command premiums 
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from $2 to $3 per ton, although for extended deliveries agree- 
ment quotations prevail. Considerable new business is being 
placed and the general situation continues strong. We make 
the following quotations: ‘Tank plates, 4-inch thick and up 
to 100 inches in width, 1.60c at mill, Pittsburg; flange and 
boiler steel, 1.75c; marine, ordinary, fire-box, A. B. M. A 
specifications, 1.80c; still bottom steel, 1.80c; locomotive fire 
box,. not less than 2.10c, and it ranges in price to 3c. Plate 
more than 100 inches, 5c extra 100 pounds. Plate 3-16 of an 
inch in thickness, $2 extra; gauges Nos. 7 and &, $3 extra 
These quotations are based on carload lots, with 5c extra a 
hundred pounds for less than carload lots. Terms, net cash, 
in. 30 days 

Bars.—There has been considerable buying of small rounds 
by rivet manufacturers who have been covering requirements 
for the next six months, Other buyers have also bought fre¢ 
ly during the week and the general steel bar situation is much 
stronger than a month ago. \ve quote: Bessemer steel bars, 
1.60c;: open-hearth, 1.70c; plow beams and cultivator beams, 
1.60c, net; channels, angles, zees and tees, Bessemer under 3 
inches, 1.70c; over 3 inches, 1.80c; bar iron, 1.80c, Youngs 
town, or 1.8434c, Pittsburg, with freight added to point of de 
livery from Youngstown Hoops and bands are quoted at 
1.90c, full extras, in 250-ton lots and over, and 2c in less than 
250-ton lots. 

STRUCTURAL MATERTAI 
placed during the week, although a number are pending. De 


There have been no large contracts 


liveries can now be made on nearly all kinds of shapes in 
about three months and premiums for prompt deliveries are 
no longer being paid. We quote Beams and channels, 3 to 
15 inches, 1.60c; 18 to 24 inches, 1.70c; tees, 1.65c; zees, 1.60c; 
angles from 3 to 16 inches, 1.60c; universal mill plates, 1.60c 

Pipes AND Tuspes.—lhe amount of new business that is 
being placed continues very large and the mills of the National 
Fube Co. have their entire capacity sold up for several months 
Prices on carload lots, plus the freight to destination, are as 
follows: 

MERCHANT PIPE. 


Guaranteed 
Steel Wrought Iron 
Black Galv. Black Galv 
Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent 
%, % and # inch.............. 68 58 65 65 
BE GE edecicvctens pan ae 60 7 57 
36 to G@ imch ......000- naee 75 65 7 62 
7 to 12 inch....... seceanet 78 63 7 60 
Plugged and Reamed 
oS 5 a eee 73 68 70 60 
Cut 3 to 6 feet 
%, % and % inch............. 63 52 60 49 
eer abe neduneeiweede'et 65 54 62 51 
SE OO 6 9G 2c ccc cccccccccess 7 60 68 57 
T Qe BB Gee ccccsicccsese seae* ae 57 66 54 
Cut 6 feet and longer 
%, % and #% inch .........+.. 64 63 61 50 
SE IMG cccccsccccccccccce’s coe @& 55 63 52 
36 to 6 inch ....cccccccccceces 7 61 69 58 
7 to 18 inch...... ee 7 58 66 55 


Extra Strong Plain End 
oS bhcaceniiong 69 59 65 55 
Threads only—Same as Plain End, plus 1% percent net. 

Threads and Couplings—Same as Plain End, plus 2% percent net. 

Double Extra Strong Plain End 
SZ WO & inch... .ccccceseccees 61 61 57 47 
Threads only—Same as Plain End, plus 2 percent net. 

Threads and Couplings—Same as Plain End, plus 8 percent net. 

Nore: Orders for less than carload will be charged at 12% percent 
advance. Extra and Double Extra Strong Cut Lengths, lower random 
discounts by 10 percent net for 6 feet and longer, and 15 percent net 
for 8 to 6 feet. 

BOILER TUBES. 


Steel. 
Percent 
1 UD ee eee ee ee eer rere Perr errr Terre 465 
BOE 00 GB BRED nocd c ccc ccccccccccccccccccccsepcceece coos OOK 
295 0 SHG and 6 Ob 18 teGRad. 5... cccccvccccccccescvcccceses 52% 
Iron 
Percent 
1 TEE S., n ctnd 6ndhey 09000006506 seed eoteeerenatuER 86% 
SO ME ccncwarerascccbavcddasecodeccesseeectssene 45% 
136 to 33% and © to 18 imches: ..... ccc cccccccccceccccccccces 85% 
CASING. 
S. and S. 
Percent. 
2 to 3 Dt cn cckkda ees Cobb eb hbk Ube hoeeneseeandher 58 
OE Be Os PI oo wh 0 bod Kw oSS eke ost cave ns cd becciecsceces 60 
Cee GE Be Mew cee ccduc cn cacescsdesensccessetevosacsnes 68 


Sueets.—A better demand for both the lighter and heavier 
gauges of black sheets is reported and the independent mills 
which have been idle for months are again resuming tn part 


Concessions of from $1 to $2 per ton are still being granted, 


however. We make the following quotations No, 28, 2.75c; 
No. 27, 2.65c; No. 26, 2.55¢; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.45c; Nos. 18 and 


20, 2.35c; Nos. 14 and 16, 2.25c; Nos. 10 and 12, 2.10¢ to 2.15¢ 
Galvanized: No. 16, 2.60c; No. 18, 2.85c; No. 26, 3.35¢; No. 27 
3.60c; No, 28, 3:85c; No. 29, 4.35c; No. 30, 4.50c 
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Wire AND Wrre Naris.—Wire nails and all wire products 
have again been advanced, this advance being $2. per ton 
Several weeks ago an advance of $1 per ton was announced 
and these advances practically restore prices prevailing six 
months ago. We revise quotations as follows: Wire nails, car- 
load lots, to jobbers f. 0. b. cars, Pittsburg, $2.00; plain wire, 
carload lots, $1.90; barb wire, carload lots, $2.30; staples, car 
load lots, $2.20. Galvanizing. 30 cents extra. Carload. lots to 
retailers are held at 5 cents advance in all lines, and on less 
than carload lots a further advance of 10 cents is charged 
Steel cut nails are quoted as follows: Carload lots, $2.10, and 
less than carload lots, $2.15 f. o .b. Pittsburg, plus freight to 


point of destination. Iron cut nails are $2.20 in carload lots 


and $2 25 in less than carload lots. ‘J erms, 60 day s, less 2 per 
cent off in 10 days 

\ierCHANT STEEL.—A better demand is reported for shaft 
ing and a number of large contracts have been closed for re 
We quote 
off in carload lots and 42 pet 


quirements for the next six months lurned cold 
rolled and ground shatting, 47 
cent off in less than carload lots; tire steel, 2:15¢ to 2.25c; 


toe calk, 2.30c to 2.40c. The fol 


spring steel, 2.2§c to 2.35c; 
lowing differentials maintain Less than 2,000 pounds of a 
size and not less than 1,000 pounds, 10 cents advance; less than 
1,000 pounds of a size, 30 cents advance. ‘Tool steel is quoted 
> cents and upwards, according to the grade. 

O_p MATERIA! Heavy melting stock continues to be the 
center of interest and on contracts running through the next 
six months $20.50 per gross ton is asked, while for prompt de 
Our quotations, gross 


: low 


livery $21.50 to $22 1s being secured 
Heavy melting stock, $21.50 to $2 


tons, are as follows 2 
steel rails, $21 to 


phosphorus melting stock, $25 to $25.50; 
$21.25; re-rolling rails, No. 1 cast scrap, $20.50 to $21; borings, 
$11 to $11.50; busheling scrap, $17.50 to $18.50; old iron rails, 
$24.50 to $25; turnings, $15 to $15.50 

Cox here has been no change in the general coke situa 
Prompt foundry coke is 
For the 


tion, high prices continuing to rule 
held at $6.50 to $7 and furnace coke at $5 to $5.50 
week ending Saturday, Feb. 14, the production of the upper 
Connellsville region is estimated at 242,896 tons, as compared 
vith 240,670 tons the previous week The production of the 
lower region amounted to 49,500 tons 

\. M. Crane & Co., Inc., Chicago, importers and dealers 
n foreign and domestic metal products, will open a Pitts 
burg office March 1, at 530 Frick Building, which wil] be 
in charge of A. M. Crane, president of the company 


CHICAGO. 
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Che American Steel & Wire Co. has advanced the cost 


[ 


f all wire products $2 a ton, the new price going int 
effect Feb. 20. The difficulty in getting coal and coke, 
the increased cost of these materials, and the scarcity 

of billets and rods are the reasons assigned for this in 
crease [The company’s wire mills at Waukegan and 
Joliet have been in a precarious condition for two or 
three weeks, owing to the shortage of billets caused by 
the banking of several of the Illinois Steel Co.’s furnaces 
different times for lack of coke and the enforced idleness 

f the rod mill at Johet for want of coal and _ billets 
While all the furnaces and mills are now in full operation, 
ie difficulties attending the supply of raw material are so 
vreal, and so little dependence can be placed on rail: vad 
promises of betterment, that neither company can tell 
how soon the supply may again be shut off. There has 
been a heavy demand tor wire products of all kinds, and 
| 


much inconvenience has been caused the trade by delays 


in shipments due to the scarcity of rolling stock and the 
frequent traffic blockades 

An important transaction of the week is the order re 
ceived by the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Fourdry 
38.000 tons of 


Co. from a Philadelphia contractor for 


pipe, of which 27,000 tons will be 60-inch and 11,000 tons, 
j8-inch. This is probably the largest single order ever 
placed for cast iron pipe, and officials of the company 
state it will be filled at one of the tidewater plants 
Though foreign iron, it is said, will be used to a large 


extent on this contract, there is speculation as to the 








ee 


he 
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effect the order will have on the Southern pig iron market. 
That it will strengthen it is the opinion. of sellers, who 
look for increased demand and firm -prices. 

In finished iron and. steel no change is to be noted. 
Orders for about:'15,000 tons of heavy and light rails have 
been placed during the week, and for several thousand 
tons of structural steel; while the demand for track sup- 
plies, plates, bars, merchant pipe, etc., is without diminu- 
tion. Sales are reported of 2,000 tons. of imported Bes- 
semer billets at $30.50 Chicago; of 1,000 tons of foreign 
heavy steel rounds at 1.85c Chicago, (in addition to the 
3,000 ton order of the week previous), and of 400 tons 
of domestic forging billets at $36 to $38 a ton. The 
demand for pig iron continues to be a desultory character, 
and is limited almost entirely to small lots for quick ship 
meént. The scrap market is without animation, thopgh 
prices are steady 

Pic Iron.—There is no appreciable change from the 
conditions that have ruled since the first of the year 
\ fairly good business has been transacted, though con 
fined almost exclusively to lots below 500 tons, all for 
prompt delivery. One sale of 900 tons of malleable: Bes 
semer, for shipment in the last half, has been made during 
the week at $23 Chicago, which is conspicuous by its 
Several 


ceived, but no sales resulted, as they wére sent out merely 


isolation inquiries for this delivery. were re 


to sound the market. Though the leading Southern pro 
ducers are’a unit in holding prices firm on the basis of 
$18.50 for No. 2 foundry for delivery in the months prior 
to July 1, instances are frequent of smaller producers 
shading this price. We note the sale in the past. week by 
one of these furnaces of 700 tons of No. 2 soft for ship 
ment in March, April and May at $18.25 Birmingham; 
of 400 tons of No. 3 foundry at $17.75 furnace, and of 
300 tons of No, 2 foundry, for immediate shipment. at 
$18.25 furnace. The demand for spot iron, by’ which ‘is 
now meant iron on track, while in the aggregate not very 
large, is amply sufficient to take up from week to week 
the unsold furnace capacity; and if the fuel scarcity could 
be abated to any extent, the cil! would undoubtedly be 
so much larger that there would inevitably be higher 
prices for delivery from March to July inclusive. The 
price for this material varies, but 1s generally held at ‘50 
cents per ton above that asked for more extended de 
liveries Phere is a fairly good demand for silvery iron 
of 4 percent to § percent silicon, which is offered at $24.75 
Chicago Considerable standard Bessemer has been sold, 
and several sales of charcoal iron are reported. The_rail 
road embargo continues to militate against any improve 
ment either in the buying or-delivery of iron, and no bet 
terment is noted in this situation during the week We 


quote as follows 


Lake Superior Charcoal $26 50 to 27 60 


Lecal Coke Foundry No, 1 , seccccccse Be Eee 
Local Coke Foundry No. 2 seeeceeees 8800 to 24600 
Local Coke Foundry No. 3 : ciuieis acne 22 60 to 28 60 
Local Scotch Foundry No. 1 pee deneeeka 24 00 to 24 60 
Southern Coke No. 1... ccccenecess Tne 
Southern Coke No. 2.... pedbenes ned eae. ee 
Southern Coke No. 8.... beaut albus 21 85 to 22 85 
Southern Coke No. 4.... keen sosccoseeces On a ana 
Southern No. 1, soft...... poceevesess Waa 
Southern No. 2 soft........ oa ‘eee secaeeech eat 
Southern Gray Forge ... ; oesqgecsene Gn a ae 
Southern Silveries (Gaccording to silicon) 2615 to 2715 
lackson Cx Silveries, 6 t & percent silicon . 31 30 to 32 30 
Ohio Strong Softeners oe ose ackwees 26 30 to 26 80 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel .. ‘ weeeee 2785 to 28 35 
Malleabl« Bessemer 23 00 to 24 00 
Standard Bessemer 23 30 to 24 % 

BARS (here is a good demand for both iron and steel 


bars, and specifications aggregate a tonnage of no mean 
proportions ll the mills are full of orders and’ the 
outlook is more encouraging. We note the sale of an 
additional 1,000 tons of heavy steel rounds of foreign man 
ifacture at 1.85¢c Chicago. The price of iron bars is stiff 


ening, one local mill having advanced ms quotation to 


1.90c Chicage We quote as. follows mill shipments, 
Chicago delivery Bessemet Stee 1.76%c:; hard = steel 
angles, less than 3x3, 1.86%4c base; soft angles, 4x4 and 
ess; 2.10c; hoops in lots of 250 tons and greater, 2.06%c; 
less than this amount, 2.16%c; tron, 1.81'4c to 1.86\%« Store 
prices are as follows: Steel,-2c to 2.10c; iron, 2.15¢ to 2.20¢ 
hoops, 2.40c to 2.50c; angles, 2.25¢c to 2.50c rates 
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Sneers.—The market has shown a healthier tone in the 
week than for some time, the demand for both black and 
galvanized sheets having greatly increased. Some inde- 
pendent mills are reported to be getting higher prices, 
but no change from the following quotations has heen 
announced; No. 27 black, 2.76%4c to 2.86%c; No. 28, 2.86%c 
to 2.91%c; galvanized, No. 27 gauge, 3.35¢ to 3.45c. For 
deliveries from stock, No. 27 black, 3c, and galvanized 75 
and 5 percent. 

SrrucTuRAL MATERIAL.—The principal contract for the week 
is that placed for the structural shapes required in the 
4,000 


Railway Exchange Building, amounting to about 


tons. Several smaller orders have been booked, while the 
specifications have, been numerous and large in total ton- 
A good demand is reported from stock. We quote 


Beams, 15 inches and under, 


nage. 
mill prices, Chicago delivery 
1.75¢c to 2c; 18 inches and over, 1.85c to 2.10c; universal 
plates, 1.75c to 2c; angles, channels and tees, 1.85¢ to 2c 
base. The maximum quotation is asked by some mills on 
lots for quick delivery. On lots from store, cut. to length, 


we quote 24%c to 24%c per pound. 


Piates.—There .is no diminution in the demand, and the. 


local producer has had to refuse considerable business. 
We quote mill shipments, Chicago delivery, as. follows: 
Tank steel, %-inch and heavier, 1.75c to 1.95c base; flange 
steel, 1.85c to 2c base.- Prices from stock, tank steel, %- 
inch and heavier, 2.25¢c to 2.35c; 3-16, 2.25c to 2.40c; Nos. 
8 and-10, 2.40c to 2.50c; flange steel, 2.50c to 2.60c. 

RAILs AND TRACK SUPPLIES. been booked 
during the week for 15,000 tons of heavy and light rails, 


Orders have 


among which was 10,000 tons of. heavy sections for im 
mediate delivery for the Lake Shore. The demand for 
track supplies is good. We quote heavy rails, $28; second 
quality, $27; light rails, 45 pounds, $34 to $35; 12 pounds, 
$40 to $41, with regular differentials for intermediate sizes 
[rack supplies, mill shipments; are’ quoted as follows 
Angle bars, 2c.to. 2.10c; spikes, first quality, 2.25c (our of 
store, 2.40c to 2.50c rates); second quality, 2.15¢; track 
bolts, 344x%, with square nuts, 2.85c¢ to 3c per 100 pounds; 
with hexagon nuts, 3.05c to 3.15¢, with usual differentials 
for other sizes. 

MERCHANT 
good sized volume, consumers in all cases taking the full 


StTeeL.—Specifications have been received in 


quotas named in their contracts. New business is of fair 


proportions, but is limited im quantity owing to the 
crowded condition of mills. We quote mill shipments, 
Chicago délivery, as follows: Spring steel, 2.65¢ to 2.75¢; 
sleigh shoe, 1.95c flat sizes; concave and convex, 2c; out of 
store, 2.15c; cutter shoe, 2.50c to 2.60c; machinery steel, 
base; plow steel, 2.50c and upwards, accord 


toe calk, 2.30c to 2.40C; out of stock, 3c to 


2.15¢ to 2.25¢ 
ing to. quality; 
3.10c; ordinary tool steel, 6c to 7c; specials, 13c and up 
wards; less than carload lots 5 to to percent higher; cold 
rolled shafting, carload lots, 47 percent off; less than car 
load lots, 42 percent off. 

MercHaANtT Pree.—Producers jobbers have 
been placing contracts freely Mills still 
complain of delayed shipments caused. by the shortage 
of rolling stock and the freight blockades. We 


prices to consumers, mill shipments, carload lots, random 


report that 


during the week 
quote 


lengths, f. o. b. Chicago, as follows: 


Guaranteed 

Steel Pipe. Wrought Iron Pipe. 

Black. Galv Black. Galv. 

Percent. Percent Percent. Percent 

‘% to: % in inclusive........ 66.35 56.35 63.35 53.35 
a Mn AGieh cubeeheyt secs 68.35 68.35 65.35 55.35 
% to 6 inches, inclusive...... 73.35 63.35 70.85 60.35 
7 to 12 inches, inclusive ..... 71.35 61.35 68.35 58.35 


Less than carload lots, 12% percent advance over above prices. 


Borter Tuspes.—There is a good demand both from. mill 
and stock, and prices are firm. We give below quotations 


for carload lots, mill. shipments, f. 0. b. Chicago. Less 


than carload lots from mill, 12% percent is to be added. 


L. W. Steel C. C. lron 
Percent. Percent. 
1 Pr 4 Jaden cae eae ~ | ee coshe ee $8.35 
tt, ia) Ens Kaas ic cine vhobes 55.85 35.85 
ee a hsp inne veadey on 60.85 45.85 
6 TORS CS ee echbwebs reset eceséocenane 55.85 85..85 


For lots direct from warehouse stock: 
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L. W. Steel Cc. C. Iron 

Percent. Percent 

D ie tiie . io dccciedaaad etek cee 35 85 

RAE OD. Bee Wie cc cn ccceseceseesedeeeesresurees 47% 32% 

2%. to 5 Bhs ceeceee ds 666bebersen wes SdUeOoee 55 42% 

D, dbl iloncstnsurdnees bieusaiae 47% 321 
Cast Iron Prre—What is probably the largest single 


contract ever placed for cast iron pipe, was given the 
leading producer of this material last week. The order 
amounted to 38,000 tons, divided into 27,000 tons of 60-inch 
11,000 tons of 48-inch. The consideration is 
The pipe is for the city of Phila 


pipe, and 
said to be $1,600,000. 
delphia and was ordered by a contractor of that city 
Deliveries are to begin immediately and will extend over 
a year. Officials of the company state that this material 
will be manufactured at one of its tidewater plants. We 
quote f. o. b. Chicago, 4-inch water pipe, $34; 6-inch, $33; 
8-inch and upwards, $32; gas pipe $1 a ton higher. 
BILLETS AND Wire Rops.—We note the sale of 2,000 tons 
of imported Bessemer billets to a Western concern for 
shipment in March and April at $30.50 Chicago, and of 
100 tons of domestic forging billets. Domestic Bessemer 
billets and rods are scarce and no sales are reported. We 
quote wire rods, $37.50 Chicago; Bessemer billets, $31.50; 
small lots from stock, 4x4, $40; open-hearth billets for 
forging purposes, $36 to $38; for use in rolling mills, 
$32.50 to $33. German basic Bessemer billets, Chicago 
delivery, $30.50 to $31. 
Wire Naits AND Fencinc.—The 


nounces an advance of $2 per ton on all wire products, 


Special carbons higher. 
leading producer an 
effective Feb. 20. There has been a good demand during 
the week, though shipments have been seriously delayed 
owing to the scarcity of rods and billets; the congestion 
of freight on all railroads, and the difficulty of getting 


coal and coke with which to operate plants We quot 


prices to jobbers, Chicago delivery, as follows: Plain 


wire, carloads, $2.10; smaller lots, $2.20; galvanized $2.40 
in carloads and $2.50 smaller lots. Barb wire is $2.50 in 
carloads, and $2.60 in less than carload lots; galvanized, 
$2.80 in carloads, and $2.90 in lesser lots. Staples are 


$2.80 in carloads, and $2.90 in lesser lots Staples are 
carloads, and $2.30 smaller quantities; cut nails, $2.261%4 
and $2.3614 Poultry netting 
to jobbers, 75 and 5 percent from list f." 0. b 


Joliet or DeKalb, with actual freight allowed not exceed 


carloads, less than carloads. 


discount 


ing 50 cents per 100 pounds. 


Coxe.—The inadequacy of railroad facilities is still 
keeping down the supply of coke to consumers in this 
city and contiguous territory. There has been a moderate 
demand during the week, and Southern coke is offered 
at $9.50 to $10, and Connellsville, $10 to $10.50. 

Orv MartertAt.—There is no disposition on the part of 
mills to buy at present prices, and neither is there any 


disposition among sellers to sell below them. Scrap is 
not coming into this city at the usual rate owing to the 
refusal of many railroads to handle it, and the decrease in 


country shipments is responsible for the present firm 


market. We quote gross tons as follows: 

OR OE Ee ee ae $23 50 to 24 00 
Old steel rails (mixed lengths)................0cceces 18 00 to 18 50 
Cee Gee See UN. SIND . wn ccncccncdcccccesseeane 22 00 to 22 50 
ED +a0kebad bee be e046 ccnhedknGaneiewesenece 81 50 to 82 00 
ST 266 t00s decane ds hehn dua ov Cadet daeénds news 23 00 to 23 60 
i i Mn cas as denen ey cade ded ebretubbetaned 17 00 to 17 50 
ey SE ic ntauesegheseeesash éduaxeNwe wns 15 00 to 16 60 

Che following are selling prices per net ton: 

No. 1. R. R. wrought. ......-sccccccecces bdep evvieddcs $19 50 to 20 00 
Se ee ee rarer: 18 00 to 18 50 
DT ata dalvetd be ban neva dbeeS 60 SS 606bc00e00%CeR% 19 00 to 19 50 
i i MY inc nnes ct sles ck bbdahs ene 6e hile 16 50 to 17 00 
No. 1 busheling and wrought pipe.................0... 14 00 to 14 50 
ee EE hts coneed ba dkdbbden es cacicube cans evéceuecdée 16 60 to 17 00 
Ct Si vcccheesvebasnbniesbnhveobsihadee ai 15 60 to 16 00 
ST ¢acLebusheevebetaths dence aoeede hee 14 50 to 15 00 
UML GED sodecocccacdsnsegnisenecvepncensecsescoses 23 50 to 24 00 
EE visks SEUa ene bebsekhed ones cbcieedebenae nee 19 50 to 20 00 
SAE DD desde ebeseescdwoesSeseeeceesscoses veéades 10 00 to 10 50 
EE EE, CE aS 9 50 to 10 00 
i Hci ccicceeghaééasesséedenenbecuces 13 50 to 14 00 
i CE ccccccvssevetesdeetodcescneces 18 00 to 18 60 
i n.d hen tansnaeee eb idenceneeess busied 14 00 to 14 50 
i en Ui. lalids oleae awed weeeteates et 13 60 to 14 00 
Stove plate am@ Tight cast GCFaW. .cccccccccccscccccccce 12 50 to 13 00 
Pe Be CD UE oo 0 6-654 dun er btcesavcccévccas +++ 21 00 to 21 50 
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During the past week, the making of tests of Mesabi ores to 
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determine values on physical basis, has been continued and it 
is expected that the final reports of these tests will be made 
this week. Until this has been done, the schedule of ore prices 
for 1903 will not be unalterably determined, but the figures 
which have been discussed with furnace interests are very 
nearly those which will prevail; that is, old range Bessemer, 
$4.50; Mesabi Bessemer, $4; Mesabi non-Bessemer, $3.25; old 
range non-Bessemer, $3.60. Last year the base price of old 
range Bessemer was $4.25, while the best Mesabi Bessemer 
brought $3.25. There was no agreement on the latter, nor on 
old-range non-Bessemers, which were sold on a basis of $3.25 
mois- 


for an ore 60 percent in iron and 12 percent in 


ture. For the best Mesabi non-Bessemer $2.75 was asked. It 
will be noted that the proposed differential between old and 
new range Bessemer this year is 50 cents instead of $1, last 
year. The Bessemer prices are based on a supposititious ore 
assaying 63 percent metallic iron, .045 percent phosphorus and 
10 percent The Lake 
Superior mines for 1903 is 16,000,000 tons for the United States 


moisture estimated production of 
Steel Corporation, and 17,000,000 tons for other companies, 
though the probabilities are that actual shipments will be about 
10 percent less. Ore is now moving very slowly from the 
docks, orders from furnaces being small, and it is estimated 
that there will be about 4,000,000 tons on docks May 1 

Coxe.—The movement of coke last week was very light and 
the supply of cars this week is not much more satisfactory 
Foundries have very little coke on hand and some of them have 
been compelled to stop. Spot, when obtainable, is sold at $7 
to $7.50, while $5.75 continues to be the price for Connellsville 
foundry at the ovens 

Pic Iron.—The activity which appeared about ten days ago 
is not now evident and the hesitation which continued for so 
long on the part of both buyers and sellers is again pronounced 
so far as the second half is concerned. The agent fora Val 
ley furnace has, within a few days, turned down inquiries for 
several thousand tons of foundry No. 2 for the last half, the 
compary not being willing to sell at $21 at furnace, the pric« 
at which some sales have been made. However, $20.50 has 
heen quoted by some and as low as $20 at furnace. For 
Southern Ohio iron for the last half $22 at the furnace is 
asked. For the first half, the Valley price is about $22, or 
$22.85, Cleveland. but there is very little in the market... We 
quote as follows, f. o. b. Cleveland, for shipments in the first 


half of 1903: 


NE iso, ee ean babeebawsbedeadeansenenaedinl $21 85 to 22 85 
th i Se coccccencocendeceeesesuenassus 28 00 to 28 50 
i i i ..ccses beedecesasen te csesesswns 22 50 to 28 00 
i PE nc0scececepetveeeactesesnvesnceansseae 2175 to 22 25 
DC 7h 642660606606400600s40006040060s00NRGR 000 28 00 to 23 50 
PEE .tincuaegaend heptndedeneedeeeseeeeed «+. 2260 to 23 00 
i Sy «. «ose gcened esbetnks SeNane MMSE 20 00 to 20 25 
Rae SONENT GRANGE 0.06 ccceedidecececonsscccesaeccee 26 560 to 27 50 


FIntisHEeD MATERIAL 
kinds of finished material and few complaints, except about the 


—The market is stronger in nearly all 


railroads, are heard. Jobbers particularly are in a confident 


frame of mind. The tendency on the part of manufacturers 
to sell direct to consumers is not so marked as it has been rx 
cently and under prevailing conditions jobbers feel that they 
able to do 


will insure reasonable profit 


will he a business of fair volume at prices which 


The week has been an active one 
in bars, the tonnages reported both by manufacturers and job 
bers being much larger than in recent weeks. About one 
Present indications are 


that the price of 1.80c, Youngstown, for iron, recently agreed 


third of the tonnage taken was iron. 


to by the principal producers, will be maintained. There have, 
however, been two disturbing factors. The Western mills 
continue to quote from $2 to $3 per ton below the principal 
producers, but their product, being limited in both volume and 
variety of sizes, is not expected to offer formidable competi- 
tion. The other subject which has been much discussed is 
the position of buyers who are located near the mills which 
have been cutting prices. This has caused some dissatisfac- 
tion among buyers in the Cleveland district and it is stated that 
the territory covered by the agreement to sell at 1.80c, Youngs 
town, will be so extended as to meet this complaint. For steel 
bars, the price is still 1.70c for open hearth and 1.60c for 
Bessemer, Pittsburg, but for the latter jobbers are getting 
1.65c for mill tonnages of less than a car load. Shipbuilding 
interests have placed orders for 3,000 tons of shapes and 6,000 
tons of plates, the material to be used for three car ferries and 
one steel freighter. Inquiries for 


structural material are 
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coming in. at a rate which indicates that the business of the 
summer ‘will be very large and that it will be just as difficult 
prompt delivery.’ Specifica 
coming in very 
it is being suggested that 
builders will be wise in filing specifications before the busy 


next summer.as 


tions, as usual at this time of the -vear, are 


slowly for structural material, but 
season. Agreement quotations on structural material are as 

Beams and channels, 3 to 15 inches, 
1.80c ; 


1.70c; universal mill plates 


follows 1.70c; 18 to 24 
from 3 to 6 
Agricultural inter- 


ests have not yet appeared in the market, but are expected to 


inches, tees, 1.75¢; zees, 1.70c; angles 


inches, 1.70¢ 


do so at an early date.. The sheet situation, which has so long 


been unsatisfactory, shows distinct signs of improvement, the 
demand being stronger, while cutting below the prices of the 
principal producers is seldom heard of lhe prices of the 
follows: For 
Mill sales 
consumers:. No. 24, 2.65¢ to 
to 285c; No. 27, 2.85c to 2.95c; and: the 
following vrices out of stock: No. 10,°2.35¢ to 2.50c; No, 12, 
2.45¢ to 2.60c; No. 14, 2.50c to 2.60c; No. 16, 2.55¢ to 2.70; 
Nos, 22-24, 2.85c to 3c; Nos, 25-26, 
3.20c; No. 28, 3.15¢ to 3.30c 
On galvanized carload 
Cleveland, as follows: Nos. to and 11, 2.60c; Nos 
to 2.85c; Nos. 18-21, 3c to 3.15c; Nos 
Nos. 25-26, 3.55¢c to 3.70c; No 


principal producers, through jobbers, are’ as 


3-16-inch sheets and heavier, Cleveland. 
of black sheets, Cleveland, to 


2.75c;. No. 26, 2.75¢ 


2.15¢, 


Nos, 18-20, 2.75c to 2.90c; 
No. 27, 


sheets we 


2.95¢ to 3.10C; 3.05c to 
lots, 
12-14, 2.70c 
22-24, 3.30C to 3.45c; 
27, 3.80c to 3.95c; No. 28, 
29, 4.45¢ to 4.60c; No. 30, 4.05c¢ to 5.10¢. 


quote mill sales in 


4.05¢c to 4.20c; No 


Galvanized sheets out of stock are quoted at 75 and 2™% off, 


Outp MAtTertAL.—Old rails are. scarce and have advanced $1 
demand in general is good 


volume.- We 


as follows: 


Malleable iron is stronger The 
and mills are making purchases of fait quot 
Cleveland delivery, all gross tons, 


Old iron rails $25 00 to 26 00 


Cue Geen eam Gaver. © Gig cc0c scenes ccntauaennedens ese 22 00 to 28 00 
Old steel rails (6 feet and under) . 20 00 to 20 50 
Ce GaP We icanscasccten ; . 22 50 to 23 00 
No. 1 R. R. wrought scrap..... 2100 to 21 60 
BS GEN: Kuweecnedvescqtsccecsceesosstens 19 00 to 19 50 
Dee, BSD GORE GERD cco cccsccceccaseteouenehetue 21 00 to 21 60 
OE MD “sccccobenctepsnedcocceccsapencseeecabonues 29 00 to 80 00 
SNS GE odenenddece ceccccesdqescetwesdecosonseten 28 00 to 2900 
BaEe GHEE cavecocccocesedeccscccccdesecnceesspess 18 00 to 19 00 
jt turmings (free from cast)... 2. vcsccccvescecees 16 00 to 17 00 
Gomt WON dacdccscgsencse - , acouseVeotes 11 00 to 11 60 
Uncut wrought iron boilers ..... 2.6.6 cscecseceneecenee 12 00 to 18 00 
BUSES BOUT PEED cccccccccccccccocscnceseocesesoanes 17 00 to 18 00 
Grate bars cand ween be sdwua 18 00 to 1400 
Pes es GRE GUNN , cc ccccccccccvesedscoseseowbeaks 17 60 to 18 60 
TH GEER: wenden cdot covecenensseckeccchcousencesucenna 17 00 to 18 00 
Bieem a amd: WOR 2c cccccccccscicescesosccasecoesose 18 60 to 14 50 
Pe M0 -canconnddhe.cce oc vectescéecesdabeoeeted dasaat 12 00 to 18 00 
Wrought Grillimge .nccccccccccccccccvcccvessccsececees 15 50 to 16 60 
Malleable iron (railroad). een , 20°00 to 20 50 
Malleable iron (agricultural) ..........6scscseweneeeee 17 50 to 18 00 


16 00 to 17 00 


SOOUR ENED, cosccccenecctvoveuceeesenweseas . 
eenee 1900 to 2000 


Heavy steel 


CINCINNATI. 


Feb. 24. 
Che past week shows no change in the situation. The 
retarded by lack of 
result 


movement of coke is perhaps more 


facilities, and as a quick deliveries 


The latest from the Poca 


transportation 
of coke command a premium 
hontas district is that a number of the operators. have 
been. obliged to blow out ovens for lack of cars to ship 
We quote spot foundry coke at $8.50 to 


There is diffi 


their product. 


$9 per ton f. o. b. Cincinnati still great 


culty experienced in getting pig iron forward. on con 
tracts 

Pic Iron The week under review has been exceed 
ingly quiet Buyers maintain their waiting attitude, 
and the few sales being made are for prompt shipment 
iron. So far as current business is concerned, $18.50 
Birmingham for No. 2 foundry practically represents the 


market. There are still scattering transactions at $18 
to $18.25 Birmingham for No. 2 foundry, but sellers are 
not pushing sales at these prices and they are only made 
Northern 


In low grade irons we hear of no 


to meet competition on irons or some like 


extremity. transactions, 


and $16.50 Birmingham represents the inside price at 


which gray forge can be had, some furnaces asking $17 


and others $17.50. There is still considerable irregu 
larity in prices. We quote three sales of No. 3 foundry 
as examples, all for quick shipment: 100 tons, $18.25 


Birmingham; 50 tons, $17.10 Birmingham; 400 tons, $16.75 


Birmingham; while the general. market is regarded as 
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$17.50 Birmingham. A buyer for one of the largest melt- 
ers in the country was in the city last week picking up 
all the bargains to be had. He is said to have- purchased 
between 3,000 and 4,000 tons of various grades... The 
present rates of freight on Southern iron made it difficult 
to compete with Ohio furnaces in Northern and Eastern 
Ohio territory, and even into Southern Michigan. The 
bulk of the business in this territory is going to Northern 
furnaces. Instead of attempting to meet this competition 
by reducing prices Southern furnaces show a disposition 
to wait until the Northren furnaces are sold up. South 
ern Ohio furnaces are generally asking $1 per ton more 
for No. 2 foundry than the Valley furnaces. We mak 
no change from prices quoted last. week for quick delivery 


and first quarter of 1903, f. o. b. Cincinnati 


Southern Foundry No. 1..... jb ecatnubetdadeeasl $22 50 to* 23 00 
Se Bevan sesvectccccosevecvacecscvceses 2176 to 22 25 
re Me ace cecboasene wi »eees+. 80765 to 21 25 
ek occ cen banonaeseoenes 1975 to 20 75 
6s x auigcepagséapercocesee 22 50 to 28 50 
Southern Foundry No. 2, soft.............. sosvcces SE Oe 
MG aPosseasebotcrecewsnavccesecé 19 75 to 20 75 


Northern Foundry No. 1.............-. va saeseesee 2200 to 2800 
Northern Foundry No. 2....... Sars eee 2100 to 22 00 
Southern car wheel iron 7 


9R 25: tk 28 75 

It has been stated in some trade reports and talked abou 
among pig iron. men, that there were 100,000 tons of pig iron 
at Latonia, Ky., on the L: & N. R. -R. piled on the ground 
waiting cars. Inquiry of the L: & N. R. R. officials develops 
the fact that the amount actually on the ground there is .2,50 


tons, which is about 100 cars 


FINISHED MATERIAI The demand ( ghtet ik 
continues fairly active with no quotable change in prices 
Aside from a few bargain lots in bars a steady tone pr 
vails. . Prices for bar iron in carload lots are 1.90c hast 
half extras f. o. b. Cincinnati; steel bars, 1.73c base, halt 


extras f. o. b. Cincinnati. Both are retailed at 2.20c base, 
full extras out of store. Sheets are in fairly active de 
mand and steady. We quote black sheets N: 27 .at 2.75 
in car lots of 500 bundles. Black sheets out of store are 
selling.as follows No. 28, 3.10c; No. 27, 3.00c; -No. 16, 
2.70c; No. 14, 2.60c; No. 12, 2.50c; No. 10,-2.40c. Galvan 
ized sheets in car lots sell at 75 and to percent off; less 
than car lots, 70 and 10 percent off. Tank plates are firm 
and sell out of store at 2.25¢ for '4-inch and 2.35c¢ for 
3-16-ineh. There is still. a fair demand in a retail way 


mantained 


for structural shapes and prices are well 
Beams and channels are quoted at 2'4c to 2c from stock, 
and angles at 2.15c to z.25¢c for base sizes 
In merchant pipe the demand is active. Prices 
ing. Independent mills are now so well sold up on the 
er. sizes of iron pipe. from 2 inches down, that they are asking 
higher prices than the schedule. On the larger sizes ther 
still a tendency to quote under the leading interest, but they 
are experiencing difficulty in making prompt deliveries, and 
the leading interest, having supplies readily available, is con 
fident of being able to obtain a good share of the business as 
soon as spring trade with its urgent demand begins, undet 
the belief that prompt delivery will be commanding a premium 
Merchant pipe and boiler tubes are quoted as follows for car 
load lots f. o, b. Cincinnati: 
MERCHANT PIPE. 
(Basing discounts.) 
Guaranteed 


Steel Pipe. Wrought Iron Pipe. 

Black. alv. Black Galv. 

Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. 
EE rere 66.8 56.8 63.8 53.8 
CT tis Aeei eb uics be ee 46 68.8 58.8 65.8 55.8 
% to 6-inch, inclusive........ 73.8 63.8 70.8 60.8 
7 to 12-inch, inclusive....... 71.8 61.8 68.8 58.8 


Steel Iron 
Percent. Percent. 
1 Pe cern cheetbecde ooo vseee cess ox" 43.8 & 5 88.8 & 5 
(it ca. tochd seneseeber és bhebe wees 56.38 & 5 36.8 & 5 
2 a eee Jee utebset os svandde 61.8 & 5 46.3 & 5 
OE a a re 56.38 & 5 86.38 & & 
Ortp MATERIAI he market remains steady and fairly ac 
tive, with no quotable change in prices. We quote 
Old No. 1 wrought railroad, net tons $18 50.to 19 00 
Cast machine and foundry, net tons 17 00 to 17 50 
Old iron rails, gross tons......... we , . 2250 to 23 00 
Old steel rails, gross tons.......... ee 21 50 to 22 00 
Old short lengths, gross tons...... . -««++ 1750 to 18 00 
Old iron axles, net tons..... 7 00 to 27 50 
Old chilled car wheels, gross tons 22 00 to 22.5 
i i CEs iit desccteceecccceces oa ... 1150 to 1200 
Wrought turnings, net toms ..........--.eeeeeees ..+.+ 1500 to 15 50 
EE CUs we've ccus cess évccdeccccecssss ..« 1200 to 12 60 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


Chere is considerable activity on the part of buyers and 


confidence that there will be no weakening of prices jc 


' 
stronger than it was a few weeks ago he. st 
last week resulted in almost a complete cessation of ke 
shipments Many: furnaces and foundries are n° the 
verge of being compelled to stop on account of the in; 
quate tuel supply It is reported that contracts for ‘{ 


nace coke are. being made up to Oct. I at present prices 


Pic [RON 1 he price of basi ron has. ady inced ™ cents, 
with sales of large volume durimg the past week. Other 
kinds of pig iron are in tair demand with no « 
prices. Markets in Europe are higher Deliveries are 


easier and indications have favored better supplies, but it 
s doubttul whether this condition will long continu 


Prices are about as follows: No. 1 X Foundry, $23.5 


$24; No. 2 X Foundry, $22.25 to $22.75; No. 2 Plain, $21 so 
0 $22; gray torge, $19.50 to $20.50; Middlesboro N 2 
$21 to $21.50; Scot $22.50 to $23.50: basic. $19.75 
$20.50 

BILLETS het S an increasing scarcity f steel at he 
tendency of prices is upward. German steel sells at $28 
and Canadian about $30, while American basic open 
brings from $32 to $32.50 

FINISHED MATERIAL here ed emand, not e 

rr this time of the year weve! lt Is expecte¢ 
requirements will be mucl rger than indicated by 1 


2.10% 2.15 ] s 1 ‘ 2 _ 
1 cTsais Z 2.05% i i < ( = = t box > 25 
1K ma r 2. wx 2.25 Stee b s. 1.80 vey 


r. So. vat 1.93% s id S as 
minimun ty » ‘ n sma S 
1.73°2C t Sor irge sizes ( 1¢ 

Oup MATERI ‘ firm re \ 
( $ s: Olds s, $20.75 to $21.25: mis 
ine Ss ik y steel s p S So Dp 3] ruc 
scrap Cony = $27 es d S el es Soc § 2¢ n 
X1Cs $209 $3 d t1is S22.5 $24 ra 1 
whee 5 $2 > 2 ) | “4 IX \ \ } 
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A WORD ON RESERVE STOCKS OF IRON. 

After. a silence of a good many months the pig iron 
storage warrant propaganda is heard from again. ‘The 
surprise is that it has not been more clamorous in these 
months of scant pig iron stocks and strong prices. Its 
latest utterance is thus phrased in a New York financial 
column, and is offered as the opinion of ‘one closely con- 


nected with the iron trade:” 


“The lessons taught by the conditions of the iron mat 
ket during the last four years have made a deep impression 
upon all business men. Consumers now realize that there 
must be accumulated in future a reserve stock of tron, 
which can be called upon when the demands of consump 
tion so greatly exceed the rate of production. It is be 
lieved that in future consumers will very largely insure 
the regularity of their supply by carrying a reserve stock 
of iron by warrants, which they can cancel upon an hour's 
notice, and thus quickly secure iron needed when furnaces 
are unable to supply it 

“Producers, on the other hand, have not only ceased to 
fear.any bad effect from such an accumulation, but have 
been thoroughly satisfied that no matter how large a stock 
of iron. may be accumulated in Warrant yards during any 
dull period, this stock will all be exhausted by legitimate 
consumption during a season of revived industries. The 
experience of the last four years has thus prepared the 
way for both producers and consumers working in har 
mony to build up the warrant system in the future.” 


There is less reason now for believing that the minds 
of producers and consumers are running in the channel 
indicated in the above, than at any time since fluctuations 
in the price of iron have been a matter of history. The 
proposition to provide a storage reservoir of iron and hang 
it over the market has been presented to the American iron 
trade in one alluring form or another in the past 25 
years, and the iron trade has steadily said it would have 
norie of it. It was at first presented as a means of re- 
lieving the necessities of hard pressed furnace companies, 
and a number of such producers put their iron behind a 
fence and raised money on it. Later it was brought out 
as a philanthropic effort to save the entire trade from the 
baneful effects of booms with their inevitable reactions. 
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We do not recall that the interested sponsors for the 
warrant yard have ever suggested what seems to us a very 
necessary adjunct of the system, if it should be established, 
namely, a second accumulation of iron to stand behind the 
warrant yard stock, and prevent the rise in prices that 
would result from the exhaustion of the latter. To be 
sure, the warrant stocks would help to steady the market 
when the sudden rush of demand, as in 1899, swept up 
regular furnace stocks like chaff before the wind ; but what 
would there be to do the steadying when the steadier is 
gone? 

Whatever there is for the consumer in assurance of a 
regular supply of iron, he will be very apt to provide it for 
himself in the light of the experiences of the past 18 
months. The coal famine has taught the consumer the 
value of a constant supply, and it may be expected that 
several months’ output will be distributed hereafter 
throughout the country, until dealers, manufacturers and 
individual consumers fall again into the old habit of close 
dependence upon the original source of supply. It will be 
the same way with pig iron. Foundries and steel works 
will carry larger stocks than ever, when they are again 
able to accumulate iron; but gradually the drawbacks of 
the worst railroad embargo in a generation will be forgot- 
ten and the necessity of reserves will pass away. 

The consolidations more than any other factor in the 
iron trade are calculated to secure freedom from violent 
fluctuations. “They have done much in this direction al 
ready, and as years pass their value to the entire trade in 
the preservation of an even keel will be better appreciated. 
Meantime warrant stocks, that had accumulated to the 
extent of 200,000 to 300,000 tons, have disappeared, just 
as other stocks dwindled and disappeared. As a guaran 
tee against fluctuations they were only good as far as they 
went; but the trouble was and always will be that when 
the pressure comes there is nothing to guarantee the guar 
antor. And when the pressure is off and regular stocks 
increase, the consumer hasn't the slightest trouble about 


either supply or price. 


LESSENED DEMAND FOR TIN PLATE LABOR. 

Last week the time expired during which sub-lodges 
of the Amalgamated Association could present suggestions 
for modifications in the scale, to be considered at the forth 
coming national convention. What suggestions have been 
filed will be kept secret but it is presumable that they do 
not recognize the gravity of the situation which confronts 
the organization. Its strength is largely among the sheet 
and tin plate workers, and it is patent that in these trades 
conditions have never before been so ripe for a change, 
which will appear from a brief summary of recent develop 
ments. 

After the American Tin Plate Co. and the American 
Sheet Steel Co. were formed, the one at the close of 18908, 
the other early in 1900, no immediate results followed as 
affecting the “skilled” labor, except that in the summer of 
1899 an advance in tin plate wages was granted, which it 
is safe to say would not have been given had it not been 
for the consolidation. Otherwise, it required some time 
before methods of cost accounting at different plants could 
be harmonized, after which some time was consumed in 
giving each plant the opportunity, under consolidated con- 
trol, to see if it could better its costs and bring them close 
to the ideal which had been formulated by culling the 


best results from all the records. Then followed a gen- 
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eral period of abandoning and dismantling the poore: 
plants, and improving and enlarging the bette: plants. 
The American Tin Plate Co. started on Jan. 1, 1899, 
with 39 plants, containing 279 mills. Since that time 
four plants containing 36 mills have been acquired, two 
from the outside, one from the American Sheet Steel Co. 
and one through the Union purchase by the steel corpora 
tion, making a total of 43 plants and 315 mills. There 
have been abandoned 18 plants, containing 71 mills; two 
plants containing 9 mills have been sold, and at one other 
plant six mills have been diverted to another use. This 
would bring the original number of mills down to 229; 
but there have been additions made at eight plants, involv 
ing 35 mills, so that the company now has 23 plants, con 
taining 264 mills. Of these 23 plants 17, the best and 
largest, are this week in operation, with 227 mills. 

It is not necessary to summarize in such detail the oper- 
ations of the American Sheet Steel Co. Being by 15 
months a newer organization the work of reconstruction 
has not progressed so far, but it has been in exactly the 
same direction. What we desire to point out in the pres 
ent connection is that from 43 plants, widely scattered, 
all but one or two of which had been operated at least 
spasmodically within a year prior to their acquisition by 
the American Tin Plate Co., the number has dwindled to 
23. ‘These plants, it must be noted carefully, are not be 
ing operated spasmodically. Following the period of dull 
ness last year, each plant put in operation has been kept in 
operation. A plant idle for four or six months, when 
started, has since been operated without the loss possibly 
of a single day. ‘There has been no rough guessing or 
estimating as to what plants should be operated. The 
actual figures of results furnish the absolute criterion, 
costs being figured down to a cent a ton. In one town are 
two plants, one containing but one more mill than the 
other, and both to the causual observer equally equipped, 
yet one has been running steadily for months while the 
other has not turned a wheel. When demands increase, 
and the cold figures show that it is the latter’s turn, it 
will be put in steady operation. 

The peculiar opinion that dividends could be paid on 
“watered” stock by maintaining fictitiously high market 
prices, irrespective of production, rather than by the actual 
making and selling ot steel products, led to the erection 
of a great many “independent” sheet and tin plate mills, 
which were to make the product, while the function of the 
leading interest was simply to maintain prices. Other, 
but much fewer, interests, built on the more solid founda 
tion of a known supply of raw materials and a known 
market. However, the net result has been the erection of 
a large number of additional mills, while the demand tor 
sheets and tin plates, under the most favorable conditions 
could at best but slightly exceed the productive capacity 
of the consolidations. 

It might be reasoned, off hand, that the changes made by 
the consolidations and the erection of “independent” mills 
do not affect the status of the skilled workers as a body. 
The demand for sheets and tin plates being actually 
greater than before, it is apparently only the minor ques 
tion of where the workmen should find employment. 
That such reasoning is radically and entirely fallacious is 
what we desire to emphasize. 

The operation of a large number of plants under indi 
vidual ownership was a case of one plant being idle one 


week or one month, and in operation the next. Sometimes 
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the week would. not be worked out. From insufficient 
equipment, trom a great variety of sizes worked each week, 
and from other causes, the output per mill was not as 
vreat as it is now. One mill stood alone under the old 
regime, in that it accepted nothing but orders involving 
regular sizes, usually at a concession, and operated fuller 
time than any other in the country, making a satisfactory 
profit. A large number of bodies-of men, whose employ- 
ment was intermittent and uncertain, has been succeeded 
by a smaller number of bodies, whose employment is 
strictly regular, but interrupted by periods of idleness in- 
volving months. instead of days. This phase of the pres- 
ent situation has actually reduced the number of men re- 
quired to make a larger output. Each mill turns out in 
the course of the year a larger product than formerly. 

Another and even more important phase of the situation 
is that the changes we have outlined have resulted in a 
great increase in the number of “skilled” men. Where one 
plant has been abandoned and another enlarged, the extra 
men required for the latter have frequently been produced 
by promotions, increasing the total number in the country. 
Where independent mills have been built, their crews have 
been recruited partly by men not theretofore recognized 
as regular members of the craft. “The Monessen plant has 
been increased from 9 to. 24 mills, filled largely with men 
not formerly skilled tin plate workers. The strike of the 
summer of 1901 removed from the union ranks a number 
of mills, now operated largely by men not formerly skilled 
workers in the regular acceptation of the term. 

‘Thus the result of the past three or four years has been 
to decrease considerably the number of jobs, while in 
creasing very largely the number of candidates for these 
jobs. 

Something has been done towards meeting. this condi 
tion. Where one man formerly held a job alone, the job 
is now shared by more than one. Floating crews have 
become frequent practice; level hand and standing turn 
men are common, and many rollers and heaters employ 
helpers where formerly they did not. ‘These. practices 
cannot be defended as sound economics. It is argued that 
the work is so laborious that a division of labor, or the em 
ployment of helpers, is desirable. So it might be, were the 
limit of output. abolished or suitably increased. As it is, 


there is no sound defense. With all these expedients, and 


with the arrangement made last tall to capture a portion 
of the tin plate drawback trade, an arrangement which is 

n operation and under which censiderable quantities. of 
drawback plates are actually being made, there is a large 
number of skilled tin mill and sheet mill workers idle as 
to their chosen occupation... Some are doing common labor 
it a dollar and some cents a day; others are doing a little 
better, but all are looking to the day when they will have 
steady employment at their trade, a day which it is practi 
ily certain will not come. 

\ temporary expedient, which would unquestionably 
rreatly improve the present situation, would be to abolish 
entirely the limit, push each mill to its entire capacity, and 
then employ on the mill as many men as needed. This 
might be done by increasing the number of turns from 
three to four, by the general employment of helpers, or by 
other expedients now practiced in a limited way. It ts 
for the Amalgamated Association, however, to take the 
matter in hand and make the division of labor actually 
compulsory, as it is now. simply the spirit of the organiza 
tion, which spirit is being generally violated. 

Ultimately, however, we see nothing in the situation but 
a necessary and large reduction in the number of men in 
the craft, proportioned to a given annual output, accom 
panied or shortly followed by a general revolution in the 
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In regard to the discovery of iron ore in th 
district, Ont., referred to last week, additional informa 
tion has been obtained. 
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275-POUND JUSTICE HAMMER. 


Che illustration is a view of what is known as the 275 
pound Justice hammer, of Williams, White & Co., Moline 
Ill. The shipping weight of this hammer is 12.200 pound 
\s appears from the cut it is strongly and massively built 


and is capable of doing heavy work 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 


HaArrispurG, Pa., Feb. 23.—Fuel shipments have been 
maintained at a satisfactory rate in most districts in spite 
of zero weather, and the mills and furnaces are running 
as full as they can and are making large products. The 
shipments from this city, Lebanon, Reading and the tron 
section of the Lehigh Valley have been larger this month 


than for some time. 

















275-POUND JUSTICE HAMMER. 


The Pennsylvania Steel Co., The Susquehanna Iron & 
Steel Co: and the Bethlehem Steel Co. have all of thei 
plants in operation again and the prospects for the re 
mainder of the year are generally good. They will blow 
in additional furnaces before long. 

The Harrisburg Foundry & Machine Works will be one 
of the constituent companies of the new Federal Power 
Co., which is to be composed of anumber of engine build 
in~ concerns east of Chicago. The details have not been 
announced yet, but will be before very long 

The new foundry of Neiman, Stokes & Co., at Reading 
has been started 

The Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co. is to be formed to 
absorb the Wilkinson Shear Works of Reading and the 
Gettysburg Cutlery Co. 

The Middletown works of the National Tube Co. have 
been started after a short suspension due to non-arrival 


of material. The works are running on export orders 
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the Eastern Steel -Co., of Pottsville, whose plant js 
ocated on coal land, is arranging with a company which 
will mine from under the mills. The company has started 
part of its rehabilitated plant and other branches are being 
prepared for resumption 

rhe Central Iron & Steel Co. mills in this city have 
been making between 3,200 and 3,400 tons of plate per 
week. Contracts for California firms, one for seven miles 
ot pipe steel, have just been completed The mi will 
have a great deal to do this spring 

J. Harold Wickersham has been appointed receiver of 
the Chafant Mfg. Co. at Lancaster 

The American Car & Foundry Co. has begun an intet 
esting suit in Blair county The Beech Creek & Altoona 
Railroad Co. contracted for six cars and as the bills were 
not paid, the car company sues for the return of the cars 
Che case has already attracted considerable attention 

The Loyd Iron & Steel Co., of Pittsburg, has been char 
tered here with a capital of $1,000, which is to be in 
creased. The incorporators are Wilmer D. Loyd, Beaver 
Falls; H. C. Van Norman and W. R. Blatt, Pittsburg 
[The Windser Machine Co., of Philadelphia, has been 
chartered with a capital of $15,000 

The Empire Steel & Iron Co. has completed extensive 
repairs to some of its furnaces and they will be added to 
the active list this year 

FF. A. Grueber has been elected preside nt of the Grueber 
Mig. Co., of Bethlehem 
1 that there are to be a number of changes in 
the Tidewater Steel Co.’s plant at Chester he personnel 
may be changed and extensions made 

John Y. Boyd was elected president of the Tyrone Iron 
Co. here last week at the annual meeting O. M. Cope 
lin was elected secretary. 

The Bath Foundry & Machine Works f Batl ‘ 
shortly be incorporated. The new organization has leas: 


ll install machinery 


a foundry building and will 
It is said that the Baldwin Locomotive Works ar: 
terested ina plan to erect a steel plant at Eddystone, neat 
the Gruson Iron Works. The plant will be for the manu 

facture of special steels 

The Lebanon Valley Iron Co. will start a small finishing 
mill at Lebanon in a short time 

The Reading [ron Co. is practically rebuilding its plant 
at Reading. Two new mills, one a pipe mi are being 
built and a mill for making larger pipe is being plann 


Phe company did a business ot $15,000,000 last veal ind 


has rebuilt two mills, a forge and a 1 ing m vith 
two years \ large power plant is being erected 

The Diamond Drill & Machine Co ere 
storage and pattern shop at Birdsbor: 

Che strike he ron n ders the plan T \ | 
Mig. ¢ York has. been é ifte , 
struggle between the molders’ union and the compa 
The unton gained some advantages 

The new ofheers of the Lebanon Chain Works ars | 
\ttwood Lebanon president John ( Schmidt \ 
vice president; Wilham Robertson, Lebanos treasuret 
and Peter Wertz, Carlisle, secretary Director the 
cers and George S. Schmidt and C. L. Hoff, York 

Ihe Firth-Stirline Steel Co.. Pittsbure. has increased 
ts capital stock to $700,000 from $600,000: the Alan Wood 


Iron & Steel Co. trom $1,250,000 to $1,550,000, and the 
Keystone Drop Forge Works from $50,000 to $150 000 
[he increases are to cover improvements 

The Dauphin county court will be asked to dissolve the 
Paxton Iron & Steel Co., whose property has been taken 
into the Central [ron & Steel Co. in this city. The Pax 
ton company had the Paxton furnaces and a rolling mil 
all of which are now owned by the Central company 

The National Forge Co., of Pittsburg, Pa., is to b« 
incorporated under the laws of the State of Pennsylvania 
for the purpose of operating a forging plant. Andrew 
McMillen, Andrew Lyle, E. Baillie, H. H. Francis, W. C 
Burgum, W. E. McMillan and C. E. Long are the in 


corporators 
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CONFERENCE BETWEEN MOLDERS AND N. F. A. 


The Detroit conference of last year between representa 
tives of the National Founders’ Association and the tron 
Molders’ Union adjourned, it will be recalled pending the 
presentation of the matters before it to the annual con 
vention in November of the N: F. A. The adjourned 
meeting of the conference was held in Cincinnati Wed 
nesday and Thursday, Feb. 18 and 19. There were present 
on behalf of the National Founders’ Association its presi 
dent, F. T. Towne, of Stamford, Conn., and Antome ( 
Pessano, of Detroit; C. Birmingham, of Kingston, Can 
William H..Pfhaler, of Philadelphia; and Commissioner 
John A. Penton, of Detroit. The representatives of the 
moldets were President Martin Fox, Vice President 
Joseph Valentine, John Loder, of Pittsburg, John Bradley, 
of Poughkeepsie, James H. O'Neill, of Providence, and 
Editor, David Black, of Cincinnati. 

The matters discussed were those that came before the 
Detroit conference, namely, the question of a national 
agreement, the nine-hour day, removal of restrictions on 
day's work and differentials in wage rates. It was decided 
that nothing should be made public concerning the de 
liberations of the conference. Messrs. Pfahler, Pessano, 
Black and Perrine were appointed a sub-committee to 
meet in Detroit March 9 to consider further the points at 
issue and to formulate resolutions which will be presented 
to the entire committee at a meeting to be held in Cin 


cinnati immediately afterward. 


1 


The Vallapoosa furnace at lallapoosa, Ala., which has 
been shut down tor lack of ore, caused by shortage «oi 
cars, has now arranged for a regular supply of low phos 
phorus brown ore and expects to run regularly on chaz 
coal iron for car wheel purposes. 





The Coal & Coke Securities Co., with a capital stock of 
$200,000, has been incorporated in New Jersey vy Frank 
Lane, Levi C. Goodale and C. A. Wilson, all of Cinein 
nati. The Securities company is intended to furnis! 
backing, and to promote some coal and coke underiak 
ings in the “Elkhorn” coal fields of Kentucky, a territory 
which it is claimed has a coke equal to that of Conn 
ville, Pa. Beyond experimenting upon the coke and «: 
veloping its qualities, there have been no steps taker 
towards the erection of the ovens, building lines of trans 
portation, etc. This it 1s expected wil! follow m the early 


future 


lin plate and sheet workers afhliated with the Amalga 
mated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Plate Workers 
will introduce a resolution at the coming convention of 
this organization which will throw open all of the non 
union mills of both the American Tin Plate and American 
Sheet Stee] Co. to the members of the association. Inas 
much as no member of that organization can be employed 
in a non-union plant at the present time they are com 
pelled to depend entirely upon the union mills of these 
two companies for employment. As these mills have 
not operated more than six months during the past year 
they argue that it would be far better to throw open al! 
the mills so that the members of the organization can 
get employment elsewhere when their own plant is shut 
down. 

An unfortunate error destroyed the sense of the con 
cluding paragraph of the description of the Atlas Car & 
Mfg. Co.’s (Cleveland, O.) steel mining skip, on page 4! 
of our issue of Feb. 19. It should have read: The car is 
intended to be dumped from an inclined trestle and is 
elevated by cable power. At the point arranged for dump 
ing the front wheels pass through an opening upon a 
horizontal track, while the rear wheels are engaged by two 
rails of considerably wider gauges, causing them to con 
tinue to ascend the incline. By this means the car assumes 
a sharp angle, thoroughly clearing the contents. 
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Feb. 24 
As compared with the same period twelve months ago 
the month of February has been a very quiet one in the 
iron trade of this district. Pracucally the entire product 
of Southern furnaces for the first hali of the year 1903 
was placed before January 1; since that date the market 
has been in a waiting condition. There has been con 
siderable inquiry for forge and mill iron, but the sellers 
are generally holding these grades at $17.50 Birmingham 
Very little forge is available for prompt shipment. ‘J hus 
is accounted for in part by the iact that a great many 
furnaces have been overhauled the past year, and where 
they have not been put out of commission tor general 
repairs, extensive additions have been made to the blow- 
ing and boiler power. Asa result, with uniiorm supplies 
of raw material arranged for, with plenty of heat and 
power, the furnacemen are better able than ever betoré 
to control the. grades of their output. Old orders are 
rapidly being cleared from the books, and for such low 
grade iron as is made the tendency is to ask a good price, 
or at any rate, not to make what might be considered 
a sacrifice as compared with the prices prevailing for the 
better grades. One interest is reported as having sold 
a round lot of No. 4 foundry and forge for delivery over 
the next several months, but it is not admitted that more 
than 1,000 to 2,000 tons were so sold, although some re 
ports place the tonnage at 10,000, 
The Southern Car & Foundry Co.’s plant at Anni-ton, 
\Ja., suffered'a loss of $15,000 by fire on the night of the 


21st Ihe gray iron and malleable foundry departments 
are practically a tota ss and the damage may be greater 
than now estimated \bout 250 men will be thrown out 

employment \ boiler explosion at this plant some 


weeks ago resulted in considerable money loss and the 
death of half a dozen employes. 

rhe Birmingham Paint Mills have increased their cap 
ital stock trom $3,000 to. $50,000, in order to handle suc- 
cesstully their increasing trade (he principal product. is 
paint manufactured from the Red Mountain ores. 

Ihe Empire Coal & Coke Co, expects soon to fire up 
100 of its 250 coke Ovens now under construction at km- 
pire, Ala. The Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Co. 
vill have too new ovens at Lewisburg, Ala., in service 
within the next 30 to 60 days, and the Lookout Mountain 
Iron Co. plans to complete in about 60 days 100 of its 
300 ovens now under construction at Valley Head. In ad- 
dition to the home demand tor Alabama coke, which it 
has been difficult to supply the past nine months, there 
is a considerable demand for this coke from the Mexican 
and other Western smelters. For some time practically 
nothing has been shipped to these Western consumers, 
but with the increase in producing capacity it is expected 
more attention will be given this particular trade, as well 
as the probable invasion of the Cincinnati and Western 
foundry trade. The Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co 
has made effective a very reasonable rate on coke t 
Cincinnati and St. Louis and common points, and there is 
a good inquiry at present from such territory 

[The Alabama State Land Company has recently sold 
2,760 acres of valuable coal lands to the Underwood Coal 
Co., now operating at Altoona. There is a strong like 
lihood of the L. & N: R. R. Co. making an extension of 
its Alabama Mineral branch from Gadsden across to 
Altoona, connecting there with its Birmingham Mineral 
Division. This would greatly strengthen the position of 
iron makers at Gadsden, as it would give them a fuel sup- 
ply at a freight rate of not exceeding I5c per ton, as 
against a present rate of 40c to 7oe per ton 


Owing to the sinking of the foundation of the stack of 
the Wheeling Steel & Iron Co. at Martin’s Ferry, O., it 
will be blown out immediately and will have to be prac- 
tically rebuilt Che foundation commenced to sink during 
the past few days and for a time there was grave danger 
that the furnace would topple over before the metal 
could be drawn off, 
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150,000 FREIGHT CARS REPLACED YEARLY. 


At the annual meeting of stockholders of the Pressed 
Car Co., held in Jersey City, Feb. 18, the old directors of 
the company were re-elected. They are classified as fol- 
lows: Three-year class, A. H. Larkin, F. N. Hoffstot and 
J. W. Friend; two-year class, Judge J. H. Reed, Zz.” 
Given and G. E. Macklin; one-year class, F. G. Ely, A. S. 
Mathesen and James A. Blair. The income account and 
balance sheet for the year ended December 31 last ap- 
peared in these columns Feb..12. At the meeting Presi 
dent F. N. Hoffstot reviewed in some detail the operations 
of the company in all departments. He said in part: 
“The volume of business has increased 47.1 percent during 
1902. The number of cars built increased 11.7 percent, 
while the output of truck frames was practically doubled. 
The number of steel cars built in 1901 showed an increase 
of 28 percent over the previous year. In 1902 the com- 
pany was able to build its steel cars with 31 percent fewer 
men than in 1900, and with 23 percent fewer than in Igol. 
While the business of the company increased 47.1 percent 
during 1902 this increase was secured without any sub- 
stantial increase in the company’s plants. During the last 
six months of 1902 the volume of business done was at the 
rate of $38,000,000 per annum. The large profits had been 
secured only by reason of the great volume of business 
and the close economy practiced in every department 
Although the business of the company last year increased 
expenses increased only 10.6 per 
cent, and operating 
percent over the preceding year. It is estimated that 


47.1 percent, general 
general expenses only 20.6 
there are in this country today over 1,500,000 freight cars 
on wheels and that 10 percent are replaced yearly, besides 
the new equipment.” 

Regarding the outlook for the present year, President 
Hoffstot says that there is sufficient business booked and 
in sight to insure the full operation of the company’s 
works during the entire year. With respect to the merits 
of the steel car, he says it has been in service long enough 
to show that it runs more miles per year than the wooden 
car; carries in most instances more than twice the load; 
is so strong that it is rarely out of repair, and when it is 
necessary to repair it, costs less than to repair the wooden 


caf. 


“The Minerals and Mineral Localities of Texas,” a 
pamphlet of 104 pages, is issued as the fifth in a series 
of publications designed to set forth the mineral re 
sources of the State. It is published under the auspices 
of the University of Texas Mineral Survey. Dr. Wm. B. 
Phillips, director. The present publication is a report by 
Dr. Frederic W. Simonds, professor of geology in the 


University of Texas. 


lhe Brown Corliss. Engine Co., Corliss, Wis., has re- 
cently received’ orders for the following engines: Two 
26x54-inch simple engines for Montello Brick Co., Read- 
ing, Pa.; one 14 and 26x42-inch tandem compound engine 
for the Sheffield Co., Sheffield, Tenn.; one: 16-and 30x42 
inch tandem compound engine. for the Sheffield Co.; one 
18 and 36x42-inch vertical cross compound engine for the 
Louisville Gas Co., Louisville, Ky. 


The General Pneumatic Tool Co. recently incorporated, 
is a re-organization of the business of the machinery de 
partment of the Havana Bridge Works, Montour Falls, 
N. Y., which has been engaged for some years in the 
production and sale of improved Pneumatic tools. The 
new corporation will manufacture pneumatic tools, com 
pression riveting machines, pneumatic motor hoists, air 
compressors, cranes, etc. Extensive improvements in the 
manufacturing plant have already been made, and an. ad 
ditional building will be erected for a store and engine 
house, early in the spring. A’ portion of the new ma 
chinery is already in operation, but there are yet to be 
purchased, screw machines, turret lathes, shaper, Univer- 
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sal grinder, gear cutter, milling machine, and engine 
lathes: Orders for compression riveting machines, 
pneumatic hammers, and pneumatic motor hoists covering 
the company’s capacity for several months are already 
booked. Several new types of compression riveting ma- 
chines have recently been brought out, in addition to 
those which have been on sale for several years. 


The North Wales Foundry Co., Philadelphia, recently 
incorporated, will take over the plant of the North Wales 
Foundry Co. Ltd., at North Wales, Pa., and will also 
make several additions to the old plant such as new boil 
ers and boiler house, also machinery for making bath 
boilers, etc. A new boiler is now being installed and the 
new machinery for manufacturing bath boilers has been or 
dered from the Michigan Mfg. Co., of Ypsilanti, Mich. The 
principal goods that the new corporation will manufacture 
will be gray iron castings for the general trade. ° 


The F. H. Lawson Co., of Cincinnati, dealer in tinners’ 
stock, sheets, etc:., will remove from its present quarters 
on. Main St. to the Brighton district. The company has 
purchased the plant of the Brighton Buggy Co. on Erie 
St. and C. H. & D. R. R. tracks. This plant is to be re 
modeled to suit the requirements of the business and the 
offices and sales rooms will be removed to the new build 
ing. The business was founded in 1817 by Thomas 
Lawson and has been carried on in its present location 
for 80 years. It is now in the hands of the fourth genera 
tion of Lawson of the direct male line. The new quarters 
adjoin the factory of the company on Eighth St. near th 
C#83.€D. 8.8 

Che Martin Carriage Works, York, Pa., have just added 
some new machinery which largely increases their facili- 
ties tor manufacturing vehicles and spring wagons. It is 
characteristic of this firm to add new and improved ma 
chinery to replace machinery that is not strictly up-to 


date, even though such machinery may not be worn out 





The Keystone Wire Matting Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., re- 
ports a satisfactory increase in business the past year, 
among other new business being the equipment of several! 
battle ships and torpedo boats with the company’s original 
galvanized flat steel wire matting. The company’s export 
business is increasing and it expects to complete arrange 
iments to have its London, England, branch in operation 

an early date 

\lilwaukee Rice Machinery Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
manufacturer and jobber of power transmitting appliances, 
reports that the demand for its Reliance gas and gasolin 
engimes has been so great that it is unable to fill the 
orders as promptly as desired. Trade from the Western 
section of the country has been particularly heavy, th: 
company discovering long ago that it is not so much a 
question of getting orders as of filling them. 


The Brightman Mfg. Co., manufacturer of tinned, 
rolled and polished shafting, and also machines for turn- 
ing, rolling, straightening and polishing shafting, will 
move its plant from Millersburg, O., to Shelby, O., about 
\pril 1. The company will occupy the buildings formerly 
occupied by the American Bicycle Co. at Shelby, at the 
junction of the Big Four and B. & O. Railroads. The 
ground and buildings of this plant occupy four acres of 
which two acres is covered by substantial brick buildings. 
This plant is all fully equipped with boilers, engines, 
shafting, etc., to the extent of 500 horsepower. The 
reason for moving is that the company’s business has in- 
creased to such an extent that it has been necessary to 
get into more commodious quarters. The name of the 
company will be the same but the capital stock will be 
The officers will be 
Brightman, 


inereased tO $250,000, fully paid up, 
Hl. Brightman, president; G. F. 
W. Brightman, secretary and treasurer. 


as follows: L. 
vice president; 32 
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A TURBINE FLOW RECORDER. 


Prof. Charles M. Allen, of Worcester, Mass., presented 
a paper at the monthly meeting of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, Jan. 21, on “A Turbine Flow 
Recorder.” The following is a synopsis: 

Where water power is sold it is customary to compute 
the amount of water used from daily readings of gate 
opening and head and from tables of the discharge of various 
openings and heads made up from tests of the wheels 
The water used is then reduced to mill powers. The mill 
power at Holyoke is 38 cubic feet per second at 20-foot 
head: at Lowell, 30 cubic feet per second at 25-foot head; 
at Minneapolis, 30 cubic feet per second at 22-foot head. 
In order to get an average, the readings are taken at vary- 
ing times in the day. The recorder described was de- 
signed to take readings at much more frequent intervals, 
and to register them so that the daily trips of an inspector 
would be unnecessary. 

The fundamental idea of the apparatus is to have the 
recording dials driven by a train which shall vary both 
with the volume or weight of water passing through the 
wheel, and the head under which this weight of water 
exerts its energy on the wheel. The work of the wheel 
is—Work = W X h. Both W and h may vary. The de- 
vice seeks, therefore, to have a gear driven continuously 
from the turbine, but which shall drive the recording dials 
during the same proportion of one complete revolution of 
the gear as the actual head is of the maximum poss‘ble 
head. Or, again, a recording dial shall also be driven 
during that same proportion of one revolution of a driv 
ing gear, as the actual volume or weight of water passing 
the wheel bears to the maximum weight or volume which 
can pass it under the most favorable conditions of de- 
This means, then, that the recording dials shall 
be driven by a converging train from the turbine itself 
through two variable gears, one of which varies with 


livery. 


varying height of head, and the other of which varies with 
the weight or volume as affected by partial closing of the 
gate as the load varies. In the actual machine, these 
variable gears are made cylinders of considerable length 
of face in relation to the diameter. 

In the discussion on the paper, Prof. Allen stated that 
the turbine flow recorder under consideration was about 
18 inches high and stands on a base some 12 inches square; 
that each turbine or pair of turbines must have a recorder, 
and that the recording cylinders must in each case be 
built for the wheel with which it is to work. The mill 
powers can be gotten by modifying the curve on the 
upper cylinder, or by registering the head by means ot 
clock-work and a chart, the same as in a recording gauge, 
then taking the average head. 

In the case of the wheel tested at Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute by means of the recorder shown at the meeting, 
the curves on the cylinders were plotted from tests made 
at the Holyoke flume, before the wheel was installed in 
place, so that the conditions of the original tests and those 
with the recorder were quite different. Notwithstanding 
this, it was found that the variation was never over 3 
percent and often as low as a fraction of 1 percent 

Mr. George I. Rockwood stated that the practical us¢ 
of the machine was, probably, at great water power plants 
such as Holyoke and Lowell, to give fair measure of th: 
power sold to mill owners, avoiding, on the one hand. 
overcharge by the water power company, and, on the 
other, sharp practice by the mill owner. In regard to the 
question of tampering with the meter, of course it can be 
done, but it is a penitentiary offence; likelihood of such 
interference could be avoided by sealing up the recorder 
in a case. 

In reply to a question, Prof. Allen stated that, for the 
case encountered on the Pacific coast, where wheels are 
supplied by verv long flumes, and the head on the wheel 
depends upon the gate-opening, if the loss of head due to 
friction in the pipe is constant for each gate-opening, a 
single cylinder recorder can be used, the curve being modi- 
fied to allow for this change of head with gate-opening. 
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The suggestion was made by Prof. Hutton that a some- 
what similar form of recorder might be used for the 
steam engine, but that there would be difficulty with re 
gard to the continually variable pressure in the cylinder, 
both with initial boiler-pressure, vacuum, and point. of 
cut-off. 

Mr. Rockwood spoke of a device in which the engine 
was so built that the horsepower for any given cut-off 
Then, by. attaching a 
pointer to the governor shaft, the horsepower at any time 
could be read off on a scale, providing the steam pressure 
did not vary. 


was known at a cértain pressure. 


These monthly meetings of the. society will be con 
tinued during March, April and May. The third evening 
reunion will be held on Tuesday, March 3, at 8:15. The 
subject of discussion that evening will be “The DeLaval 
Steam Turbine,” and will be started by a paper on this 
subject with illustrations presented by Charles B. Rearick 
On April 7, the subject will be “The Pich Process for 
Brazing Cast Iron,” and on May 5 Prof..C. H. Benjamin, 
of Cleveland, will report some experiments upon “The 
Bursting of Emery Wheels.” The meeting in May will 
be the last of the season. 

Pig Iron Prodnction in Belgium. 

The production of pig iron in Belgium last year showed 
an increase of 44.1 percent, as compared with 1too1. The 
figures are as follows, in metric tons: 


1901. 1902. Changes. 

Foundry iron ......... 92,700 108,560 inc. 15,860 
Pots MOR. ccccnceawes 166,055 256,435 inc, 89,480 
Bessemer and basic ..... 505,765 737,015 inc. 232,150 
Totals 765,420 1,102,910 inc. 337,490 


At the close of 1901 there were 26 furnaces in blast out 
of a total of 30 in existence. At the end of 1902 there 
were 33 furnaces in blast, an increase of 7 over the prev- 
ious year 


The Treasury Department has: ruled that on the ex- 
portation of pumps and hydraulic machinery manufac- 
tured by the Goulds Manufacturing Co., of Seneca Falls, 
New York, in part with the use of imported pig iron a 
drawback will be allowed equal in amount to the duty paid 
on the imported material so used, less the legal reduction 
of one percent. Regulations for identifying the material 
are made and it is provided that in liquidation the quantity 
of imported pig iron which may be taken as the basis for 
the allowance of drawback may equal the quantity con- 
sumed, as declared in the drawback entry, but in no case 
shall it exceed 75 percent of the net weight of the pumps 
as exported when made at the No. 1 works of the com 


pany, or 30 percent when made at the No. 2 works. 


The Consolidated Lake Superior Co. has declined the 
contract for steel rails offered by the Temiskaming Railway 
Search stated to 
the commission that the blast furnaces of the Algoma 


commission Vice President Theo. C 
Steel Co. were still incomplete, and while there were 
promises that they would be ready in April, yet the fact 
that the bl 


dered the situation uncertain 


wing engines were not ready for delivery ren 
He further added that the 
company’s contract supply of Bessemer pig from the 
United States had been exhausted, and it would be un 
wise to accept the rail contract because delivery could not 


be guaranteed 


\ meeting of the directors of the American Steel Foundries 
was held last week at which the regular quarterly dividend of 
14 percent was declared on the preferred stock. The earnings 
are now equivalent to 8 percent on the common stock of $15, 
000,000, after provision has been made for preferred dividends 


The work of enlarging parts of subsidiary companies is 
progressing rapidly. ind Granite City plants 
have been practically doubled, while extensive additions. have 
been made to the Franklin, St. Louis and other plants. The 
policy will be to accumulate a large working capital before be- 
ginning dividends on the common stock. 


The Chicag 
sah! } 
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Automatic Worm and Screw- 
Threading Lathes. 


There is. no operation in the machine shop requiring 
more care and consuming more time in proportion to its 
simplicity than the cutting of screw and worm threads. The 
forming of such threads with dies and taps answers all 
purposes: of speed or economy of production, but falls 
short of the accuracy which. modern practice demands 
Most machine tools are now made with all the adjusting, 
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trated set forth will be of interest to those who have thx 
handling of the problem 

The mechanic is apt to think that little need be said 
about the threading tools themselves for forming threads 
in the lathes. - Certainly the man who runs an engine lat 
for years has good reasons for thinking he knows best how 
his tools should be formed and used; but he will adn 
that wherever he can get an angular or shearing cut, hx 
an remove stock faster and produce a better finish thar 
with a blunt edge and “hogging” cut. We will refer 


later. Few cutting tools will remove stock faster than 


FORE F ET | 








FIG. I.-—-FRONT VIEW OF SMALI 


elevating and feed screws graduated to working percision, 
and the screws themselves must be as nearly accurate as 
possible. Their production by some method better than 
the slow and expensive one hitherto employed is de 
manded, and is occupying the attention of machine design 
ers with varying success Again, since the advent: of the 
electric motor and its application for driving all sorts of 
machines, the demand for accurately threaded: worms of 
various sizes and pitches for quick reduction of speed, has 
also given an- impetus to the study of means for rapid and 





FIG 2 FRONT VIEW OF LARGE 


economical production of them: Of course the problem, 
whether a screw or worm thread is to be considered, is 
practically the same, but the means to be employed diffe: 
largely in the judgment of different inventors 

At present there are but two leading plans before the 
mechanic and manufacturer, by which these important re 
sults are achieved—the time honored lathe and the modern 
milling method. Each has its advantages as well as its 
disadvantages, and while we do not propose to decide in 
favor of one to the disfavor of the other, the considera 
tions which the makers of the machine herewith illus- 





AUTOMATIC THREADING LATHE 


veness 18 very great, and justly SO 
desideratum All threads are not angular, nor external 
ndeed it is a moot question whether accurately pitched 
screws should have angular or square threads. With thi 
turning method production it matters not which may 


ed, while with the milling method, neither extern 


AUTOMATIC THREADING LATHE 


rs the lathe method so far as its general application is 


Assuming, however, that the first cost of the 


concerned 


two forms of threading machines were equal, the matter 
of subsequent cost of cutting tools, and facilities for sharp 
ening them without distorting their shapes, is vital, and is 

perhaps the most important to be recognized, in view of the 

many cutting edges of a milling cutter, and the necessity 
of a special one for each pitch (not full V) being pro 
vided. .The comparison is narrowed down to one of econ 
my, instead of accuracy. Inasmuch as screws of absolute 
ccuracy have for years been threaded with the engine 
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athe. it follows that there is no occasion to look for any it An escapement lug is 
better method, unless a gain in economy ts secured as ercepted during its rotation 
[here is one more point to be noted while making thes« by m block w h holds it against 
general comparisons; namely, the application of power revolving u move wise. when it es 
ind the distribution of material in the machines to resis upes and makes a ng in contact with 
best the strains which the cuts impose nother b k which again holds it until the shaft is moved 
Che lathe is one of the oldest machine tools, It has de in the opposite dire n It will be seen that the semi 
veloped from the experience of thousands of users rotation of the sleeve and shaft provided for causes 
throughout many years, and may be said to be fully de the cam to perform its ofhee reversing the spindk 
veloped; it is at least so proportioned that the heaviest movement. The end movement of the shaft is caused by 
cuts may be taken, up to the limit of the torsional! the carriage coming in contact with the adjustable collars 
strength of the work between its centers, and the endut yn the shaft, this shaft passing through the carriage 
ance of the cutting tool [he carriage supports two sliding toolposts which ap 








double 





proach and separate by means of a 
cent within the carriage, which is feath 
ered t ind slides freely on the shaft These 
eccentrics re hardened and fitted within 
harden ks attached to the sliding (ool 
] STS 
\ reference he front view will show what 
irdinarily the cross feed hand wheel; but 
in this cas e teed screw for the front slide 
is h \ ul threaded “left handed,” while 
that i the: rear slide passes through the 
rim ( s threaded right handed.” rhes« 
ed serews terminate at the front of the car 
riage and each supports a knurled disc, repr« 
senting the ordinary hand wheel Behind 
these two discs 1s a finely cut ratchet dis 
inning loosely on its support, and all thes 
( ire locked together at the will of the 
FIG. 3.—REAR VIEW OF LARGE AUTOMATIC THREADING LATHE. operator, by means .of the cking hand nut 
shown n the front of them \ swinging 
The Automatic Machine Co., of Bridgeport, Conn., whi pawl is shown extending below the discs, which gets its 
re the makers of the automatic threading lathe, say tl movem« m the sliding bar, passing longitudinal! 
e above has been their line of reasoning, and their con rough the apron the carriage, with ends extending 
sions were in favor of the lathe when attempting t Whenever this bar comes in contact with the adjustable 
mprove e methods in use for thread cutting; indeed stop dogs, clamped to the bed, more or less movement 
that they had gone far with designs for milling before may be had, according the thickness of chip desired 
becoming fully convinced that the advantages were to be The ratio of teed screws and ratchet teeth is equivalent 
found with the turning process, and their present ma oo! inch for one tooth, and the ‘maximum feed may 
hines are the outcome of such research Ol pe and the minimum .oor inch An ad 
[The cost of power (except brains) nowadays is con S s eT et disc ich, when set upon 
sidered of very le importance as compared with tim at t i epresenting the predetermined depth 
vhich may inclu T tial investment interest o1 
same, and the co yt maintenance At least on 
half the time is want when cutting threads. o1 
ordinary lathes he carriage reverst but little 
faster than the cut, and if the thread must b 
vegul r ended i ent points ¢ perator 
lose tim I effe vv S iy uit one cult v 
point is employed, while th s. power enoug] 
} ithe Oo carry § nultanec Sty It f 
s li ta iT el P| e engine ithe 
engage rea w nt ed withe 
he i on 1 ine I ri lad place 
the vork bet eC e cet e pr jem we 
% ve ind t een done. by 
I ! readily ‘ tron he escriptior 
DeClOw ‘ eterence | ( tra Ss 
e autom tn 2 S va 
gine lathe fitted especially r t in 
e operator has simply place the ween FIG. 4.—AUTOMATIC THREADING LATHE AT WORK ON THE SOLID LEAD SCREW 
he comers oe oliuee 1 tools for length of NUTS USED ON THIS TYPE OF MACHINE. 
thread and depth of cut The operator is free over half prevents the paw! from taking the teeth when 
f his time to attend to other matters while the machine e desired dept eached, and nsequently then the 
hreading long rev while n short duplicate work feed cease 
e may care for several machines simultaneously rl “1 ; me. si 1. and self lubricated 
hig. 1 represents the front view of the small lathe Phe ffering from the usual split, opening and closing nut 
spindle is furnished with two clutch pulleys, the large for [he direction of spindle rotatior changed at will. by 
driving and the smaller for reverse, with a spreader block eans of the lever shown near the end of the lathe 
between, actuated by a yoke; the yoke being controlled Change gearing is provided as w the ordinary lathe. 
by the cam shown at the back of head. The cam is fastened so all conveniences f D s suppls oe means 
one end of a sleeve, which passes through the bearing pump, tank, piping 
cast on the head frame, and at the reverse end supportit Phe lathe appeals t ; as manufactur 
a friction pulley, always running in one direction \ rs, because the { two or more tools 
back shaft having an end movement. is feathered wit! ible e em] iring edges when cutting 
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V or angular threads, while the use of one tool for each 
side of a thread results in more rapid removal of stock 
and a much higher degree of finish, 

Referring to Figs. 2 and 3: This is a development of 
the smaller lathe for heavy work, being heavily geared 
and with lead screw located in the center of the bed, as 
near to the tools as possible. Aside from the other special 
features, due to its wider range and greater capacity, pro 
vision is made-for the simultaneous use of four tools, all 
of which, except the entering or roughening tool, are an 
gular with shearing edges, peeling off chips .03 inch thick 
and 1 inch wide. There is also an original arrangement 
of chip feed, by which the last few passes of the tools 
over the work gradually diminish in depth or thickness 
of chip to zero, this leaving the surfaces smooth and 
avoiding any lack of true pitch by reason of springing of 
the stock or tools when nearing the finish of the work. 

The worm shown between the centers in Figs. 2 and 3 
is 6 inches diameter, 9 inches long, double thread, 3 
inches lead, and was threaded in 94 minutes—and left 
so. smooth that polishing was unnecessary. The following 
table is given by the makers of the lathe as the guar- 
anteed time required to thread one foot length of screw 
or worm (of any lead or pitch) at 25 feet per minute cut 








FIG. 5.—WORK DONE IN THREADING LATHE. 


ting speed, with a chip feed of .006 inches per cut. It is 
claimed that the actual cutting time is one-third less. 


R. P. M. Dia. U.S.Stan. V Square. 29 Deg. or Acme. Worms 
27.1 “4” 15.5m. 11.75m. 15m 19.5m 
95.5 cer 20.4 15.75 19.5 25.74 
85 1%” 23 17.75 22.50 29 
76.3 1%” 26.5 19.75 25. 32.4 
69.5 1%” 28. 21.5 27.5 35.6 
63.7 14” 30.5 23.5 30 88.7 
58.3 1%” 33.5 25.5 32.50 48. 
54.5 1%” 36. 27.5 35 45.4 
50.9 1%” 38. 29.5 37.5 48.6 
47.8 on™ 41 31.5 40. 51.6 
42.4 2%” 46. 35.5 45 58.3 
38.2 2%” 51 39.25 49.5 64.62 
31.8 a.” 61.5 47 60 77.5 
23.9 ac” 81.5 62.75 80.5 103.2 
19.1 ag 1038. 78.5 100 129.3 
15.9 hy 126. 94.5 120 155 


The factors and formula for determining the above are as follows: 

D = Depth of thread; N = Number of threads in 12 inches; F = Feed. 

Thickness of chip per cut; R = Cutting speed in R. P. M. Then 
N 


DX 
i 
——add 60 percent = Guaranteed time in minutes 


F > 

The time will of course vary according to the cutting 
speed and feed. 

The lathe is shown in Fig. 4 at work on a solid lead 
screw nut; the nut being, of course, of the type employed 
in the construction of this make of machine. The method 
of chucking:as well as.the style of threading tool, etc., 
will be well understood from the halftone. A number of 
samples of automatic lathe work are illustrated in Fig. 5 
The two worms, the one resting on the other; may be se- 
lected as showing the manufacturing capacity of the tool 
in very different pieces of work. The large worm is 8 
inches in diameter and 8 inches long with 6 inches lead, 
quadruple thread. This was finished in 90 minutes. The 
small worm was %-inch diameter and 1% inches long with 
1% inches lead, sextuple thread, and this was completed 


in 6 minutes 
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MICROSCOPIC ANALYSIS OF METALS. 


The address of Albert Sauveur, of Boston, before the 
Engineers’ Society, of Western Pennsylvania, on the use 
of the Microscope in the Determination of the Properties 
of Steel, was reported in synopsis in The Jron Trade 
Review of Nov. 27. In the discussion of the paper a 
written account was presented by W. J. Beck, of the 
method followed by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 
Co, in the preparation of samples for microscopic analysis 
Mr. Beck’s brief paper and the general discussion ar: 
given below. 

The principal work done in the microscopic study of 
metal at the works of the Westinghouse Electric & Mig 
Co. has been with low carbon sheet steel (used for elec 
trical purposes), although some attention has been given 
to cast iron, cast steel, cold rolled steel, and alloys of 
babbitt and brasses. In preparing a sample for a photo- 
graph, three distinct operations are followed: First 
Cutting and shaping of the sample. Second—The polish 
ing and etching of the surface to be photographed. Third 

Microscopical examination and photographing. 

First—In the case of sheet steel analysis, the sheet of 
a known heat or lot is selected, and strips of approxi 
mately 4"x1” are cut from the various parts of the sheet, 
and each is recorded, and at once stamped with a serial 
number. \iter having selected several samples, they 


] 
iCT 


are taken, one by one, and mounted on a small holk 
This -holder consists of a _ block of hardened ste: 
)"x'4"x\%” with perfectly squared sides. Over this is a 
small trame with internal dimensions 4”"x'!4"x5-16,” and 
provided with small thumb screws for fastening the sam 
ples when. in position In forming the sample on the 
holder, it is first clamped in the vise between the holder 
and a second piece ofl hard steel in order to obtain a 
smooth surface for polishing. It is then bent down on th 
sides of the holder forming a U-shaped piece or sample 
It is then removed from the vise, and a clamp put on, 
holding. the sample in position with the thumb screws 
This gives a perfectly flat surface on top and bottom oft 
the holder, and the sample need not be removed for ex 
amination under the microscope during the process of 
polishing and photographing. 

The apparatus used for polishing samples of metal is 
similar to the apparatus described by Mr. Albert Sauveur, 
in the Metallographist of October, 1901 [This polishing 
machine consists of four polishing wheels mounted no a 
horizontal shaft and revolving in a vertical plane. The 
first wheel is a solid fine grain emery, approximately 8” in 
diameter. The second is a metal disc covered with coarse 
canvas coated with an emery paste. The third and fourth 
are made up of a wood block, the third being covered 
with a good quality of billiard cloth, and coated with a 
white paste, consisting principally of tripoli and soap. The 
fourth is covered with a heavy broadcloth, for which is 
used a paste made of jeweler’s rouge. An average of 
twenty samples have already been prepared without re 
newing the cloth on the wheel, which can be done in a 
very short time.] 

Having mounted the sample on the holder, it is not 
necessary to do any filing on the surface to be polished, 
there being but a thin coat of oxide on the surface which 
can be easily removed with the emery wheel, thus giving 
a more true surface than that obtained by means of a 
file or by hand on emery cloth. When applying the sam 
ple to the emery wheel, care is taken not to hold too long 
in one position, but to gradually keep changing to avoid 
cutting deep furrows in the surface. One or two slight 
touches of the sample on the emery wheel is generally 
sufficient to remove the scale or oxide. It is then passed 
to the second wheel, and the heavy scratches removed 
with the emery paste. The sample is then washed thor- 
oughly and passed to the third wheel. In most cases, and 
for ordinary examinations of the sample, a sufficiently 
good surface is obtained from this wheel. If, however, 
photographs are to be taken, the sample is again thor- 
oughly washed, then applied to the fourth wheel on 
which a paste made of jeweler’s rouge is used with an 
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abundant supply of water, in order that the rouge does 
not become hard and scratch the surface. 

[The method followed in etching a soft steel sampl 
is one in. which it is possible to carry on the etching of 
several samples at one time. Various methods have 
heen tried, but the results as thus far obtained have been 
with the use of a solution of diluted nitric acid. The 
strength of this solution is approximately one part nitric 
acid and twenty parts water. The time required to give a 
properly etched surface varies from ™% to 3 minutes. de 
pending upon the hardness of the steel 

Third—The 
photographing of the samples is a Bausch & Lomb micro 


apparatus used for the examination and 


scope. with camera attachment, and fitted with apochro 
matic objectives with compensated eye pieces and a mé 
chanical stage The light used is from a d. c. are lamp, 
automatically fed, and fitted with condensers and cooling 


cells, giving parallel rays which are concentrated by bulls 
eye through a ray. filter, and then thrown on the illumi 
nator of the microscope. In the study of the structure of the 
metal, the image is generally thrown on a screen, which 
makes it much easier to select the part desired for the 
photograph, and less tiresome to the eyes Having s¢ 


lected the section to be photographed, the plate is ex 


posed from one to three seconds, depending upon the 
surface of the sample, and quantity of light admitted. By 
the use of the ray filter, much more satisfactory results 
have been obtained, and it is thought that in this way 
ess expensive ‘ bject ves may be used \ th very 2 od 
result \ll photographs are taken at about 8o diameters 
r convenience mm comparison of the structure 

Mir. Hall—I would like to say for the intormatio 

he members that | have examined some _ brasses, and 
simply took a piece of sheet brass about inchxt-inch 
nd turned over the ends, leaving the face on top possibly 

ch square thi very simple and easily done, and fur 


surface to show the structurs 
In the process Mr Beck. describes, is this 
preparation long and tedious? 

Mr. Skinner—The process which Mr. Beck described re 
quired a comparatively short time Simply bending a 
plate over, as Mr. Hall describes, amounts to the same 
thing so far as the shape is concerned. In our experi 
ments we deal almost exclusively with steels never above 


15 carbon, and in sheets of a thickness not exceeding 


1-32 inch im any cast You will see, therefore, that. we 
are-working on a special problem which has very narrow 
limits as to chemical analysis Professor Sauveur has 


spoken of the use of metallography in solving our spe 
cially difficult problems, and this particular work, which 
I mention, was instituted for the purpose of trying to 
solve one which we have not been able to solve, by this 
or any other method. It is probably known to a con 
siderable number of those present, that steel used in ele« 
trical work has the property of “ageing.” This was dis 
overed about ten years ago, and electrical engineers have 
been endeavoring ever since to discover a way to cure 

This “ageing” consists in an increase in the electrical 
losses in the steel after it has been put in service. These 
losses are brought down to a minimum by properly an 
nealing before the apparatus is built. and it was thought 
when this phenomenon was first discovered that it was 


; 


due to the alternations of the magnetism to which this 


metal is subjected. It was soon discovered, however, that 
it was simply a phenomenen of heat, and that a tempera 
ire of 100 ( would, m some cases, age a steel 100 per 
ent in ten days Those of you who are used to thinking 
f steel as a permanent material may be very much sur 
prised at this statement. We have found that many steels 
age almost none at all, and that some age very much with 
no apparent essential difference in the chemical composi 
tion or physical construction. We have, therefore, re 
sorted to the microscope, and considerable work has been 
done in that line. Like many others, however, we have 
been somewhat disappointed in that, we have not found 
what makes this diffierenc« We have, however, found out 


a number of things which have been of considerable 
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efforts have, therefore, not 
examinations we have followed 
e material from the billet to the sheet, through all kinds 


innealing, and I have some slides-which might possibly 


benefit to the work, a 


een fruitless n ut 


be shown later. showing samples not annealed, and sam 


ples annealed as much as 25 to 30 times 


I had hoped to 


get these on the screen and have Prof. Sauveur make 
some comments, and I still hope we may have this 
late! 

Prof. Sauveur—I would like to ask whether you have 
been able to find any relation between the ageing and the 
structure of the steel? 

Mr. Skinner 


any characteristics which seem to be peculiar to steel 


No, we have not been able to ascertain 


which has aged. We think we have a clue, however, and 
at in most cases we can distinguish material which will 
his quality, by the’ way, varies 
considerably in steels Of the same kind as well as in 
steels of different kinds. As to the cause of the phenome 
non of ageing, pure and simple, we have, | am sorry to 
say, very little clue In the first place, | may say that it 
s exceedingly difficult to test a particular piece for ageing 
and then make microphotographs before and afterwards 
\ sample for the ageing tests requires about 1o lbs. of 
the metal, while a sample for microscopic examination 
difficult to 


requires only a few grains, and it is very 


mbine the result f the two tests or compare them in such 

Ly to be able to say this sample did change and this 

Che structure in a single sheet will vary im dif 

ret parts, due to annealing, etc., and even im low car 
I eel we found a very considerable difference 

Prot. Sauveur—It seems to me the best way to handle 


question of that kind would be to mark a certain area on 
your piece of steel, take a photograph of nu, then in duc 

me ascertained whether. that steel has aged, and by 
iking another photograph of the same area see if you 
in find any corresponding change im structure. 

Mr. Skinner—I might say that the difficulty there, is the 
ne I hinted at a moment ago, viz., to make measurements 
showing ageing requires about 10 lbs. of the metal, and we 

uld have to take an average of several thousand photo 
yhs to be sure what part of the steel aged 
strikes me there is a good deal of simi 
arity between steel and bread. Different makers of steel 
may take the same materials and make widely varying 
mixtures; and we all know chat cooks can produce both 

xd and bad combinations from the same simple in 
ré lients 
Mr. Skinner—Mr 


hat the ageing which occurs in steel is in a consider 


Lewis has suggested that I explain 


ble mass of these thin plates built up, and we do not 
w whether it is one or the other or all which have 

o do with the ageing 
Mr Tyler I have been very much interested in the 
k this evening, but | have had no practical experience in 
this line of . work | had hoped, however, for. still bet 
er results than those we have so far secured I also hope 
hat we may be able to obtain satisfactory results from 
determination of alloys in connection with the brass 
undry, but at the present time we have not done very 
much in this respect. I remember of having an exper 


ce a number of years ago with a tool steel in which 


e trouble was finally found to be due to the tempering 


process and to lack of drawing the temper after plunging 
ha } 

Mr Hall—We have examine: ome babbitt metals 
vhich had exactly the same chemical composition, and 
they looked totally unlike each other under the micro 
scope One showed a mass of very hard grains with 
rystals of copper and tin in the shape of six pointed 
stars Che other showed a large number of white or 
ight colored crystals in comparatively smal! grain masses 


While we have not as yet gone into the subject very 
leeply, this variation is undoubtedly due to the heat treat 


nent f the two babbitts and possibly one was poured 
; 


nto some form of shell which affected its structure I 


simply mention this as corroborating Prof. Sauveur’s 


tatement of the effect of heating and cooling metals 
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| nembers of the soctety would 


Mr. Swensson-—I thin 
be interested in knowing somethine about the actual tempera 
tures of annealing. 

Prof. Sauveur—It is pretty well known that in order to 
properly anneal a piece of steel, and in order to confer 
a fine structure upon it, the metal should be heated past 
the critical point, with which most of you are familiar, 
that is, the steel is heated to a certain temperature 
generally in the neighborhood of 750 C 
the critical point. You may start out with a very coarse 
structure, and when the metal passes through its critical 
stage or point, at about 750 C., that structure is destroyed 


where it passés 


entirely irrespective of its original condition. 
(At this point Mr. Albree. submitted two samples of 


steél forgings, which his firm is furnishing for the gov 


ernment, one of which had been annealed, and the other 
not annealed; both being fractured to show appearance 
of the grain, and asked Prof. Sauveur’s opinion of the two 
The Professor stated that judging from the 


structures. 
piece which had been 


appearance to the naked eye, the 
annealed looked the coarser, and suggested that. it might 
have been annealed at too high.a temperature; he also 
remarked that the 
always indicate just what the metal is, 

Mr. Bole—Supposing that the temperature of annealing 
.inging that 


appearance of the fracture does not 


he rmwever.) 


has been determined: Does the time in 
steel up to that temperature have any important eftect; 
or-the time that it is maintained at that temperature; 
the time occupied in losing that temperature? 
Prof. Sauveur—I think the important point is 
the whole piece through and through to the desired tem 
perature, and if you are dealing with pieces of large cross 
section, it would take a certain time to obtain that tem 
After you have once reached the proper tem 


perature. 
however, I do not think anything is gained by 


perature, 
keeping it-at that temperature. However, I think the 
slow cooling is desirable 

Mr. Bole—Would not slow cooling have the effect of 
making the structure very course? Would it not make 
the steel rather poor looking? 

Prof. Sauveur—The rate of cooling from-a high tem 
perature has a marked effect upon the coarseness of the 
structure. But, if the piece is only heated to the critical 
point, and cooled down very slowly, the structure does 
not change, because it is below the critical point. It is 
above the critical point that the crystaline changes take 
place. If the metal is heated only to the critical pvint, 
or possibly a little above, and cooled, the structure re 
mains the same. But, if you heat it.to a very high tem 
perature, the rate of cooling would undoubtedly have a 
marked influence on the structure. 

Mr. Bole—Suppose a piece of steel was heated, and cooled 
very quickly by plunging in oil 

Prof. Sauveur—That would harden the: steel. Whil 
the carbon is passing back into the cement condition, it is 
desirable to give all the time necessary for this process to 
take: place. If you quench it too quickly, you would 
undoubtedly retain some of the: carbon in the hardening 
conditions. 

Mr. Lynch—I would like to ask if the quality of cast 
ings, and particularly large ones, could not be improved 
very much by covering same with sand, and allowing 
them to cool very gradually. Take a large casting, of 
say, 50,000 Ibs., and it is a very difficult matter to cool it 
properly, and in the particular case I have in mind, I made 
a special request to have the casting covered as much as 
three feet with sand, allowing it to cool entirely before 
removing. Is not this'a very good thing to do with heavy 
castings? 

Prof. Sauveur—If you examined the structure of -vour 
casting, you would probably find it of a relatively coarse 
nature, and therefore, not as ductile as it might be made. 
By cooling in the method you described, you would un 
doubtedly relieve the cooling strains very much, and |] 
am not at all surprised that it resulted in an increase of 
ductility. 
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he manufacture of steel castings has increased at a ve 


rapid rate within recent years and the limits within whiel 
f 


Is economical to use this class o 


widened. Methods of molding have 


metallurgical side of this branch of th 


castings 


ceived its full share of attention with 


has been improved and the cost o 


duced. We append a list of the 
out steel castings at the present 


ployed, together with their annu: 


f 


time and the 


' 
t 


c 


been 


the result 


apacity 


improved and 


making steel 


The ] 


that quality 


castings rf 





3 


ry 


have constant! 


y 


foundry trade has re 


process em 


which this statement is based were obtained in nearly all 


trom original sources In some instances, 
sence of direct information concerning capacity, we hav: 


. 11 ‘ P » : 
compelled estimate the possible production of several plants 
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and where this is the case the figures relating theret: ippear 
with an asterisk (*) 
ALABAMA 
Fennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad C Ensley, Al ; 
ypen-hearth 10.000 tons 
CALIFORNIA 
Union Iron Works, San Francisco, Cal Prope 300 
ons Output consumed by company 
COLORADO 
“nlarad ‘nel & " < ' a 4 
Colorado Fuel & Tron Co., Pueblo, Ci Be mer. Make 
istings for own use only 
CONNECTICUT 
aT onan  Whatten : ae ' 
Maleable I n | nes Co Branfor ( \x pen 
rth 4,000 tons 
ILLINOIS 
American Steel Foundries, (Sargent plant), Chicag | 
Crucible 600 tons \c id open he artl * Soo ns.* 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry C Chicago Heights 
lropenas 3,000 tons 
American Steel Foundri« ( Leig n & H pla 
Fast St Lours al Basi per eartl 20.000 < 
American Steel Foundries, (Granite City plant). G 
City I] Basic open hearth 20.000 tons 
Commonwealth Steel Co.. Granite Cit, iT Ba De 
hearth 75,000 tons 
Illinois Stee] C Joliet, Fl Be mi Make 9 
for the general market 
Latrobe Steel & Coupler C Melrose Park. | \ pet 
hearth. 30,000 tons. 
INDIANA 
Gould Steel Co.. Anderson. Ind Acid open-hearth. +.000 
, ms 
National Car Ci upler Cr Cor verse | 1 1 Ach om he th 
&.000 tons 
Matthews Steel Casting Ce - Matthews. Ind Acid open 
] arth §.000 tons 
a ee 1 oo 2 . ' 
Nation: steel Casting Co Mi ntpeli r. Ind \c pn 
hearth 3,500 tons 
, . “en 
Whiteley Steel Co... Muncie. Ind Spe pi es rs 
or 
Pery Steel Cast g ( Peru. Ind Ra rv he Q 
ie 8 8) ons 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Fool Steel Casting Cr ( helsea, Miass ( Otte Rr S , 
Crucible soo tons 
United States Steel Co., West Everett, Mass. Crucible ar 
acid open hearth Crucible 2.000 tons Acid open-hearth 
10,000 tons 
General Electric Co., Lynn. Mass Acid open-heart! 10.000 
fons 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit Steel Castine Co., Detroit. Mich 


* 


5.000 tons 


MINNESOTA 
American Hoist & Derrick Co.. St 


\ll castings consumed by company 
MISSOURI 


Scullin-Gallagher Iron & Steel Co.. 


basic open-hearth. 20,000 tons.* 
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vior Tron & Steel Co., High Bridge, N. J. Hadfiel Wm. Wha Ir, & ladelphia, P ——— 


Spee 1] process 10,000 tons tor Cjutput r ] “Oompany 
Renjamin Atha & Co., Newark, N. J Acid and basic open Phoenix [ron Wort P ixville. P A en-heat 
hearth  1¢€.000-tons 00 tons.* Output consumed by company 
NEW YORK Jones & Laughlin Steel C Pittsburg Acid open-heart! 
Chrome Steel Works, Brooklyn, N. Y Crucibl 3,000 Castings for it wn use only 
— McConway & Torley Co 4ttsbure, Pa Aci ypen-hearth 


Pratt & Letchworth Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Acid open-hearth 5,000 tons 
7,500 tons Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., (Fort Pitt Foundry) Acid 


lohn Drew Steel Foundry. I ockport, N. ¥ Spec ial crucible open-hearth 2,500 tons 
1,000 tons.* American Steel Foundries, (Reliance plant), Pittsburg, Pa 

Isaac G. Johnson C Spuyten Duyvil, N. Y Crucible and Crucible and acid open-hearth. .3,000 tons.* 
acid open-hearth. 7,500 tons Union Steel Casting Co., Pittsburg, Pa Acid open-hearth 

oH ono tons 

American Steel. Foundries Alliance Works), Alliance, O Brvlgon Steel Casting Co., Reading, Pa Bessemer 2.500 
\, | open heart} 20,000 ton ton 

Canton Saw ( ( n © Cru S p American Steel Foundris (Sharon plant), Sharon, Pa 
irgcly for companys ust \cid open-heart} »s 000 tons.* 

Cleveland Steel Cast ( ( land, O Acid per National Malleable Castings C Sharon, P Acid open 

30,000 1 rt} S000 t ns.* 

() Steel ( ( ‘ () \ nd 1x t Rethlel Steel ( Rethlehen Pa Crucih and acid 
0.000 té he } 15.000 tons.* 

Wellman-Seaver-More Engin ng ( Clevelan () P S { Steelt Pa Acid open-heart! 
Rasic open-hearth. 6,000 tor '<.000 tor 


2000 Tons Crucible Steel ( ting Cc Milwaukee. Wi Crucible 6°60 


Dept.) \ nestow QI! \cid open-h | 6.000 ton T A & Pp T) her ( Milw lee VV Crucible and 
y ingstowr Steel Casting e Vi ungstown 3) Acid Onet | nen-heart! 1.000 tons.* 

he rt} 200n Tons Falk C Milw Lukes Wis Acid pen-h rt] T2.000 tor 

PEN NSYLVANTA Ray View Stee! Casting Co., Milwaukee. Vi Crustidie wind 

DD rond Drill & Machine ( sirdshor P Acid ope 1 open-hearth. 900 tons.* 

hearth. 5,000 tons. Expect to double capacity during 1903 Geo. H. Smith Steel Casting Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Bess: 
Sterling Steel Foundry ( Braddock. P Acid om ae 

earth 210,000 n N’ mann & Duffk | — Cc Mileraniras “ ( 
Standard Steel W Rurt Pa. Acid ' eee 

OOO ' Outy pal vice hy I » ‘ v steel tinge C W t A Milw ke 
\ » | Cy} . ?P Cy} P 4 { },! ‘cf 11¢ 
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the melting capacity, just as a gray iron foundry may be abl 


to melt 200 tons.or iron.at a time and yet not have an output 
exceeding 40 tons of castings per day It is evident that it 
would be difficult for many of.these. plants to reach their 
“full capacity” if this had to be poured into the average run of 
steel castings. With the capacity claimed there would seem 
to be but little need of the erection of additional works, and 
yet buyers of steel castings are complaining. of delayed de- 
liveries, which would indicate that a lack of. molding spac« 
rather. than melting capacity is responsible for this condition 
A few of the steel foundries also make special ingots, which 
of course should not be included under the head of castings, 
although made in sand molds; at the same time, as is well 
known, it is difficult for a foundry to divide its tonnage 

In this connection it is interesting to note the report made 
to the Census Bureau of 1900 by Wm. G. Gray, special expert 
Mr. Gray found the output of steel castings that year to have 
been 177,156 gross tons, of which open-hearth led with 165,529; 
Bessemer, 3.761, and crucible and special processes, 7,866 
There were 44 establishments making open-hearth castings in 
1900, while our figures show 57 at the beginning of 1903. a net 
gain of 13. Mr. Gray gives the average value per ton of steel 
castings. in 1900 as being $81.43 in Pennsylvania, $67.95 in 
Illinois, and $77.93 in Ohio: The value of crucible steel cast 
ings per ton in the same year is given as $150.85 for Wisconsin, 
$148.30 for Pennsylvania and $135.13 for Tllinois. The total 
value of all steel castings produced in 1900 is $14,609,803 

With the extensive additions that have been made to older 
plants and the rapid increase in the number of new. works 
which has taken. place in recent years, the annual output of 
steel castings should: at a conservative estimate soon reach 
350,000 tons. It may be mentioned that of. the 57. foundries 
making open-hearth steel castings at the present time, eight. 
with an estimated capacity of 130,500 tons, are owned by one 
company. Accepting these figures as nearly correct the lead 
ing concern in this industry controls about 1& percent of thi 
trade. 

The open-hearth process is employed by 57 foundries, the 
Bessemer process, or modifications of same, by 11 foundries ; 
f steel castings and 


special processes are used by 7. makers « 
the crucible process exclusively by 10 foundries. In addition 
to making steel castings by the open-hearth or the Bessemer 
process, a number. of foundries also make crucible castings 
Concerns of this class are not included in the figures quoted for 
this -branch of the trade. 

In addition to the active concerns listed above the following 
companies have been organized to make steel castings : 

Colorado Steel Casting Co., Colorado Springs, Colo 

Lima Locomotive & Machine Co., Lima, O., contemplate 
the manufacture of steel castings in its new foundry, which it 
is expected will be completed within a year 

Norwalk Steel & Tron Co., Norwalk, O., is reported as in 
tending to erect a steel casting plant during 1903 

The Filer & Stowell Co.. of Milwaukee, Wis., will include a 
steel casting department in their new foundry, now under con 
struction. This is to have a 15-ton open-hearth furnace 

Ottawa Steel Casting Co., Ltd...Ottawa, Ontario. Company 
recently organized and likely to build plant during present 
year 

The Henry Steel Casting Co., St. Louis, Mo., have recently 
been incorporated. No details as to the plans of this company 


are at hand. 





Rogers, Brown & ‘Co. have purchased outright the 
property of the Austin Coal & Coke Co., of Austin, W 
Va.. consisting of a large acreage of excellent coking 
coal together with 400 coke ovens. It has been decided 
to increase the coke output by the erection of 200 addi 
tional ovens and work will be commenced shortly. It is 
believed that the additional ovens will. be producing by 
the first of next year. Rogers, Brown & Co. have been 


gradually increasing their coke properties, being large 
stockholders in the Orient Coal & Coke Co., recently or 
ganized for the purpose of erecting 400 ovens in the lower 
Connellsville region. Work has been commenced on too 
ovens, the remainder to be built upon the completion of 
those under erection, 
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STEEL CORPORATION ORDERS ARE" BONA FIDE. 


Concerning the question which has been raised in certain 
quarters whether some of the orders now on the books of the 
United States Steel Corporation are speculative, a representa 
tive of the corporation has been quoted as saying: 

“We announced some time ago that the management of the 
Steel Corporation was scrutinizing every order very carefully, 
and in the event of the discovery of the least irregularity it 
would be discarded. We are still following out this policy, 
and if our unfilled business represents any speculative orders 
we are not aware of the fact. Of course, a few may have crept 
in, but in the aggregate they amount to nothing as compared 
with the total amount of business already on our books. With 
the steel corporation selling its products at lower figures than 
many of the independent mills, it is natural for buyers to seek 
material from us in order to obtain extreme prices. An illus 
tration of this is found in the fact that steel billets are selling 
on the same level as steel rails. Not long ago they were com 
manding a price several dollars above the uniform price of 
$28 a ton for steel rails. 

“The 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 tons of unfilled business on our 
hooks represents legitimate orders That is, the purchasers 
desire this steel for contracts they have already made with 
third parties. As is generally known we have sold our entire 
possible production of. steel rails for 1903. People who are 
in touch with the steel rail situation of the country are well 
iware that every rail that has been ordered will be taken. In 
fact, we could sell considerably more steel rails if we were in 
@ position to produce them. As for steel plate, one large com 
pany has been compelled to limit its output, owing to its in 
ability to secure sufficient material. The demand, to a large 
extent, has been accelerated by the rapid growth of the ship 
building industry. This is the time of the year when building 
operations are at a standstill, owing to cold weather, but not 
withstanding this, the American Bridge Co. is receiving order 
representing thousands of tons of material, which call for 
delivery months ahead. 

“This shows that the building movement which gained such 
headway last year will be continued with as much vigor as 
ever when warm weather sets in. The increase in building op 
erations is not confined to New York. In every city in thé 
country buildings of brick and mortar are being replaced 
with modern steel structures. The same statement can be ap 
plied to bridges. While the mills that produce light finished 
products are not sold so far ahead as the plants that turn out 
heavier material they are all running full time, and no surplus 


stocks are being accumulated.” 


Standard Chain Co.’s Report. 

President John C. Schmitt, of the Standard Chain Co.. pre 
ented his report for the past year at the annual stockholder 
mecting \ccompanying it was the following financial stat« 
mnent being the condensed halance sheet for Dex 31 1002 
Assets—Real estate, plant, buildings and machinery, $2,461 208 
new construction, $176,506; common stock in treasury. $10,000 
accounts and note receivable, S261 S54: materials and suppli 


1 


(including furniture and interest and insurance paid in ad 


vance), $463,944: cash, $10,376; total, $3.383.980.  Liahilitic 


Capital stock, common, $1,277,200 ; pre ferred. $1.021 400 fir 
mortgag bonds issued $700,000 : less redeemed and canceled 
» e a 
$40,000; treasury bonds, $113,000; accounts pavable. $1 32,300) 


bills payable, $151,000; bond interest accrued (not due), $12,780 
total liabilities, $3,151,749; first mortgage bonds, premium ac 
count, $6,329; surplus, $225,909; total, $3,383,980 

The following directors were elected to serve for the en- 
suing year: John C. Schmidt, Charles H. Hayden, Robert 
Garland, J. T. Davis, A. S. White, Franz Krein, Eli Attwood. 
Peter Wertz, Frederic F. Culver, Charles A. Painter, Georg: 
S. Schmidt, F. W. Prentiss and Oscar L. Gubelmann. Out of 
a possible 22,946 votes, 20,706 were cast for each director above 
named. At the subsequent directors’ meeting the following 
officers were elected: John C. Schmidt, president; Robert 
Garland, vice president; J. T. Davis, General manager; Franz 
Krein, assistant general manager; William Robertson, treas 
urer, and W. R. Dawson, general sales agent. Executive com- 
mittee: John C. Schmidt, chairman; Robert Garland, J. T 
Davis, Franz Krein and Peter Wertz. 
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THE WORK OF THE PATENT OFFICE IN®1902. 

The report of Commissioner of Patents Allen for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1902, shows that there were re 
ceived last year 48,320 applications for mechanical pat 
ents, 1,170 applications for design patents, 151 applications 
for reissues of patents, 2,602 applications for registration 
of trade marks, 1,121 applications for registration of labels 
and 266 applications for registration of prints. There were 
27,776 patents issued, including designs, 110 patents fre- 
issued, 2,006 trade marks registered, 767 labels, and 158 
prints. The number of patents that expired was 23,33! 
The number of allowed applications awaifing the payment 
of final fees was 9,284. The number that were forfeited 
for non-payment of the final fees was 4,471. The total ex- 
penditures were $1,393,345.54. The receipts over expendi- 
tures were $159,513.54. The total balance to the credit 
of the Patent Office in the Treasury of the United States 
on Jan. I, 1903, was $5,488,984.61 

In proportion to population more patents were issued 
to citizens of the District of Columbia than to those of any 
of the States or Territories—one to every 1,080. Next 
in order are the following: Connecticut, 1 to every 1,240; 
Massachusetts, 1 to every 1,439; Rhode Island, 1 to every 
1,558; New Jersey, 1 to every 1,605; Colorado, 1 to every 
1,670; California, 1 to every 1,738; New York, 1 to every 
1,764; Illinois, 1 to every 1,906; Pennsylvania, 1 to every 
2,257; Ohio, 1 to every 2,271; Washington, I to every 2,712; 
Nevada, 1 to every 2,822; Michigan, 1 to every 3,119; Mon- 
tana, I to every 3,244; Arizona Territory, 1 to every 3,615; 
Indiana, 1 to every 3.723; Maryland, 1 to every 3,814; 
Minnesota, 1 to every 3,926; Wisconsin, I to every 3,971; 
Missouri, 1 to every 4,039; Oregon, I to every 4,135; Iowa, 
1 to every 4,203; Delaware, 1 to every 4,296; New Hamp 
shire, 1 to every 4,378; Vermont, 1 to every 4,840; 
Nebraska, 1 to every 4,856; North Dakota, 1 to every 4,986; 
Maine, 1 to every 5,032; Kansas, 1 to every 5,308; Wyom 
ing, 1 to every 6,168; Utah, 1 to every 6,289; Idaho, 1 to 
every 6,470; South Dakota, 1 to every 6,476; New Mexico 
Territory, 1 to every 7,812; West Virginia, 1 to every 
8,057; Oklahoma Territory, 1 to every 8,296; Texas, 1 to 
every 8,515; Virginia, 1 to every 9,224; Kentucky, 1 to 
every 9,255; Florida, 1 every 9,272; Tennessee, 1 to every 
10,922; Olaska Territory, 1 to every 12,688. The fewest 
patents granted in proportion to the number of inhabi- 
tants were in the following States and Territories: South 
Carolina, 1 to every 20,137; Alabama, 1 to every 20,547; 
North Carolina, 1 to every 19,523; Mississippi, 1 to every 
17,046; Arkansas, 1 to every 15,801; Louisiana, 1 to every 
15,700; Indian Territory, 1 to every 15,678; Georgia, 1 to 
every 13,681; Hawaii Territory, 1 to every 12,833. 

As to foreign patents, 1,000 were granted to residents 
of England; 956 to those of Germany; 392 to those of 
Canada; 346 to those of France; 132 to those of Austria- 
Hungary; 104 to those of Scotland; 78 to those of 
Switzerland; 63 to those of Sweden; 50 to those of Russia; 
48 to those of New Zealand; 45 to those of Belgium; 39 to 
those of Italy; 36 to those of Victoria; 31 to those of Den- 
mark; 28 to those of Ireland; 21 to those of New South 
Wales; 20 to those of Mexico; 17 to those of Norway; 16 
to those of the Netherlands; 13 to those of South 
Australia; 10 to those of Cuba; Argentina, India, and 
Queensland, 5 each; Egypt and South African Republic, 4 
each: Brazil, Cape Colony, China, and Spain, 3 each; 
Columbia, Japan, Natal, and Western Australia, 2 each; 
and Bahama Islands, Bermuda, Chile, Cocos Island, New- 
foundland, Peru, Portugal, Roumania, Santo Domingo 
Tasmania, and Uruguay, I each. 

The Patent Office issued 27,886 patents during the year 
1902, the largest annual issue in its entire history. 

The Commissioner recommends an increase in the ap 
propriation of $2,000 made for the purchase of books and 
sending the publications of the Patent Office to foreign 
governments. This is claimed to be insufficient and the 
usefulness of the working library for the examiners and 
the public could be greatly enhanced by an annual increase 
of $2,000 which is asked by the estimate for 1903-4. The 
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of the business of the office and the accumulation 
rds are cited a 


growth 


of the re an argument for better facilities 


and the advantages of more room for the bureau 

A Comparison With the British Patent Office. 
The number 
the British 


bho percent of the 


ipplicauions made during the past year 

Ofhce is reported at 28,957 or nearly 
number of applications for mechanical 
Patent 


number of patents shows a marked increase for Great 


patents received at th Office in this country. The 


Britain when compared with the two previous years, 1900 
and 1901. During these. years the totals are reported re 
spectively as 23,924 and 26,777. It is quite likely that the 
var in South Africa 


had considerable to do with the con 


’ 


dition of the Patent Office during these lean years of in 
ention 
[The past year in the experience of the British Patent 


Office has shown that the trend of invention has been 


largely toward improvements in electric traction: de 
vices for preventing. accidents through rupture of live 
wires; automobiles and accessories; air ships; bottle 


sealing devices to meet the requirements of the recent 
enactment regulating the sale of intoxicants to children; 
inti-vibration devices for underground traction lines (evi 
dently the result of the elaborate subway work in Lon 
don) 

On this side of the Atlantic the Patent Office has been 


prolific also in bottle-sealing devices, schemes of all kinds 


for preventing the refilling of bottles and allowing some 


unauthorized substitute t be inserted instead of the 


simon pure liquid intended by the. original owner. One 
f the most interesting of these has been the sealing of 
a coin in the glass which could be of sufficient value to 


ensure the destruction of the receptacle when first emptied 


ie tendency umounting almost ft a craze, for the 
lesiot non-refillable bottles does not seem to be ef 
fective. in the introduction of them into general use and 
the industry of the inventors might well be directed to 
ther avenues of possible improvement where chances of 


idoption would be superior [he non-refillable bottle 


is apparently in the same category with the nut-lock of 
equal vitality and even more varied forms of. uselessness 
A reading of the patents of the year past suggests 


numerous devices for applications to typewriter and 
typesetting mechanism; calculating machines of the cash 
register and kindred types; coherers, selective devices and 
other improvements in wireless communication—both tele 


phonic and telegraphic; the car inventions in pressed 


steel wheels pressed axles and other contribution of the 
hydraulic press to the aid of transportation facilities, and 
these have been accompanied by many improvements of 
1 less radical character inspired doubtless by the com 


reight car famine and its: general 


influence on trade; the automobile furor has kept up the 
quota of inventions im various parts oft that industry, 
steam generators and condensers series of steering 


posts. levers and connections of many kinds, electric mo 


rs. storage batteries (long promised but slowly matur 


ing improvements in these last), electri charging devices 
explosive engines (mainly of gasoline fed types) and 
arious fittings, igniters, valves, etc. How many of these 
inventions must of necessity fail to do more than supply 
grist for the patent attorney and the government office? 
Very often they lie in the path of some meritorious im 


provement and form the hidden danger which the con 


scientious attorney must unearth for the benefit of his 
lient-and often to mutual chagrin. The inventive faculty 


developed by working out an invention and following it 


later through its passage past the rocks of the office ex 
aminers: when successful in this progress, to the final 


reduction t ymmercial form and service, is a training 


if beset by many annoyances 


great value even 
The Texas senate has passed a bill appropriating $75,000 to 
make improvements on the blast furnace in the penitentiary at 
Rush, Texas [he house has not yet acted and may favor 
makine a much larger appropriation, as recommended by a 


commission which recently inspected the plant. 
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RUINS OF EARLY BLAST FURNACES, 





BY W. 0. PLATT. 
Scattered among the hills of Western Pennsylvania 
can be found many interesting ruins of old blast furnaces 
that once did their share to supply the country with pig 
iron. Some of them have been torn down to get the stone 




















SLAB FURNACE ON SANDY CREEK, 9% MILES SOUTH OF OIL CITY, PA. 


that was in them, while others have been left to the ele- 
ments and to time. While broadly, of course, the furnace 
included everything necessary to the production of the 
pig iron from the ore, in the ordinary mind it was the 
stack that was thought of when the term “furnace” was 
used, and the ruins of: the old stacks that still serve as 
landmarks are always spoken of as furnaces. 

As one. stands looking over a heap of tumbled down 
stone, the remains of what was once a furnace, sees what 
the surrounding country is, and thinks of its means of 
communication with other districts, both now and at the 
time when the furnaces were doing their: best work, it is 
interesting to inquire why such a situation was selected in 
the first place, when it was no doubt looked on as a profit 
able venture. It is also interesting to try to trace the 
chain of events that compelled their being abandoned 
Even today the country of which some old furnace is the 
center ts often without inhabitants or cultivation and of 
little value except as possible oil land. They were all 
situated in the forests, from which they drew their supply 
of wood for charcoal, and while the ore was found in the 
surrounding hills, the limestone often had to be hauled 
for many miles. 

Valley furnace, which is the only one that I know of 
that was. situated on the west. side of the Allegheny river, 
was on Sugar Creek. It was about six miles from Frank 
lin, in the midst of one of the earliest settled and richest 
farming sections to be found in Western Pennsylvania 
It was round and well-built of very fine, large cut stone. 
Increased cost of labor after the war of the rebellion, and 
a railroad up the Allegheny Valley seem to have been too 
much for it. The halftone tells its present appearance. 

All of these early furnaces did more or less foundry 
work, using the iron direct from the stack at a certain 
part of the run. Probably named after the article that was 
most frequently wanted, this iron was known as “pot 
metal” and when a “chopper” bought an ax that did not 
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meet his expectations his term of contempt for it was that 
it was “nothing but pot metal.” Among the old house- 
wives you can still hear it said that these early utensils 
possessed virtues not found in those made today. It was 
said that they did not rust after being once used, that they 
did not taste in the food, that the food cooked easier in 
them, that they were harder to break, that meat would 
not burn to them as readily as to the ordinary kind, that 
they did not crack like the other kind if water was poured 
into them when they were hot; and not the least in the 
eyes of the thrifty housewife, they were easy to keep 
clean and sweet. With all this array of virtues (whether 
real or imaginary), it 1s easy to think that it took more 
than ordinary competition to displace them 

Horse Creek furnace, which was sometimes called 
Plumer’s furnace, was built on the banks of the beautiful 


Allegheny River and was noted for the fine quality of its 


iron. It did not have any close home market but was 
easy to reach from the river cities. Besides the service 
given by an occasional river steamer that made a trip 
when the water was right, it was not expensive to float a 
boat down with a team in it and then have the team tow 
the loaded boat back. In this way distances were reached 
that would have been impossible by land Chis furnace 
was built of cut stone, and what remains of it serves as 
an ornament on the grounds of the Oil City Boat Club 

Van Buren Furnace was nother type. Situated in a 
lonely hollow, “miles from anyhwere,” it seems to be one 
of the oldest and also one of the first to be abandoned 
The cinder beds show that a lot f iron was made there 
at some time. This iron would have to be hauled several 
miles to reach the river Although this furnace is built 
of poor, rough stones of all sizes, it is in a better state of 
preservation than any I have seen; perhaps for the reason 
that the stone in it is not worth hauling away 

Another old furnace, and one evidently born of the 


necessities of the surrounding community, was Slab fur- 
nace. A glance at its picture will show that it was a 
roughly constructed affair. The country in the immediate 
vicinity is wild and rough enough today to please anyone, 
and teamsters all dread Slab furnace hill, but up on the 














VAN BUREN FURNACE IN DEEP HOLLOW, 6 MILES SOUTHWEST OF 
OIL CITY, PA. 


upper level is thickly settled farming country. This fur 
nace was one of the last, if not the last, to give up to the 
struggle against the tide of changed conditions. When 
one man or set of men got discouraged and gave it up, 
another set would try it, until finally it got to the place 
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where the most hopeful saw it was useless to keep on 
and about 28 years ago the last heat was run. 

Nothing remains of Clinton furnace but a pile of un 
sightly stones and the immense piles of cinders and slag, 
now overgrown with grass, that show it was once very 
extensively worked. It had a rich farming country, that 
was isolated from the rest of the world, for a market 
To reach water transportation a long haul was necessary, 
it being eight miles to the Allegheny river and 14 to the 
Clarion. 


The fuel for all of these furnaces was charcoal, and the 














HORSE CREEK FURNACE ON THE ALLEGHENY, 3 MILES FROM 
OIL CITY, PA 


little level circular clearings where the charcoal “pit” was 
located, can still be found, grass covered and tree trom 
trees. 

When iron got below $30 a ton the most favorably 
situated of these furnaces could not produce it at a profit, 
although some of them tried it for a time, believing that 


it was bound to go up; just as we have men who dream of 


A list of all the furnaces would be a long on Some 


were named after the Presidents, as Buchanan, Jefferson, 














VALLEY FURNACE IN SUGAR CREEK VALLEY, NEAR COOPERSTOWN, 
I4 MILES WEST OF OIL CITY, PA. 


Some were known by their 
Black’s, and Keating’s Phe 
names Lucinda, Mary Ann, Lucy, and Sarah, tell their own 


Monroe, and Van Buren 
owners’ names, as Shippen’s 


It may not be as easy to see the reason for Pros 
pect, Slab, President, and Buttermilk. 


Slory. 


What are left of these old furnaces stand as monuments 
to the men who dug out homes in the wilderness and 
labored to make the best of the surroundings. They also 
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stand as silent witnesses of the progress of events, and of 
the irresistible force of improvements, and surely indicate 
that the good of the whole country overrides .all local con- 
rhe old “iron masters” were 
great men in the community in their day, but when. their 
work ceased to be economically right it had to give way 


siderations sooner or later. 


to that which was, just as later processes will in their turn 
give way. 

Enough of the blowing engine was left at the President 
furnace the first time that 1 saw it to show that the cylin- 
der was made of wood with a wooden piston head, the 
packing seemingly having been made with leather. The 
driving was by water power furnished by a waterwheel. 

With the passing ol these old furnaces, the “choppers” 
that thought more of their axes than they did of anything 
else in the world, unless it was their families (and many 
people professed to believe that the family came second), 
have passed away. With them have gone the charcoal 
burners, the ore miners and the men who drove the six- 
mule teams, and made the hills echo with the crack of their 
whips and with their yells that were vigorous if not 
always elegant, as. well as those workers that were em 
ployed at the furnace itself 

No Sympathetic Strikes. 

Clauses prohibiting the sympathetic strike will be a fea 
ture of this year’s agreements between the various con 
trades’ unions of 


tractors’. councils and the building 


ago, and, as a result apparently the sympathetic strike 


the building lines in that city is dead. This was as- 











O1D CLINTON FURNACE, ON HEMLOCK CREEK, I5 MILES NORTHEAST 


OF OIL CITY, PA. 


sured when the architectural iron workers’ union and the 
bricklayers’ and masons’ union last Saturday signed agree 
ments with the Employers’ association, in which it was 
1] or recognize any 


agreed that neither party will tolerate 
rights of any other association, union, council or body of 
interested in the controversy and that 
awful means to compel their members 


mply with the arbitration agreement and working 





s intly agreed upon and adopted. The agreement 
go into effect April 1 for three years All other trades 
building lines are expected to make similar agree- 

ents barring sympathetic strike 
Charles D. Palmeter, superintendent of the Watertown Steam 
Engine Co., one of the experts who examined the digester 


the mill of the Dexter Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co., at Dexter, 
N. Y.. which exploded on the morning of Jan. 18, sent a portion 


} 
t+ th ‘ 
1 Lie Sieeil 


forming the outer covering to the Hartford Insur 
ance Co. to be tested. The test indicated that the steel would 
In his verdict 
ie coroner declared that the explosion was due to the rapid 
expansion of the brick lining of the digester, which was not 


stand a test of 57,000 pounds to the square inch 
+} 


an equal degree of expansion in the outer or steel 

[he unequal expansion, he said, was due to the 
rapid heating of the digester. The temperature of the room 
was below that at which it is ordinarily maintained. 


met by 


covering 
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_ CANADIAN PIG IRON PRODUCTION IN 1902. 


The current. Bulletin of the American Iron and Steel 

Association presents. statistics of the production of pig 
iron in Canada in 1902, as given below, also data from 
correspondents of the association’ concerning the. opera 
tions Of the various iron and steel companies in Canada. 
The. figures show an increase. of 74,581 gross 10ns or over 
30 percent.as compared with Igo1. 
The total production in 1902: amounted to 319,557 gross 
tons, against 244,976 tons in 1901 and 86,090 tons in 1900. 
In the first half of 1902 the production was 157,804 tons 
and in the second half it was 161,753 tons, a gain of only 
3,049 tons. Of the total production in 1902, 302,712 tons 
were made with coke and 16,845 tons with charcoal. A 
little over one-third of. the total production was basic pig 
iron, namely, 107,315 tons. The Bessemer iron made 
amounted to about 9,000 tons. Spiegeleisen and ferroman- 
ganesé have not been made since 1890. 

The following table gives the total production of all 
kinds of pig iron (including spiegeleisen and ferroman 
ganese) in Canada from 1894 to 1902. Prior to 1894 the 
statistics of pig iron production in Canada were not col- 
lected by this Association. 


-Years. |Gross tons.'| Years. |Gross tons.|| Years. |Gross tons. 


1804 44,791 1897 53.790 1900 86,090 
i8o5 37,820 1808 68,755 1901 244,976 
1896 | . 60,030 || 1800 94,077 1902 | 319,557 __ 


On Dec. 31, 1902, the unsold stocks of pig iron in Can- 
ada amounted to about 20,000 gross tons, as compared 
with 59,472 tons at the close of 1901 and 12,465 tons at the 
closé of 1900. Of the unsold pig iron an hand on Dec. 
31 Over 19,000 tons were coke pig iron. 

On Dec. 31, 1902, Canada had 14 completed blast. fur- 
naces, of which 7 were in blast and 7 were idle. Of this 
total 9 were equipped to use coke for fuel, 4 to use char 
coal, and 1 to use mixed charcoal and coke. In addition 
4 coke and 2 charcoal furnaces were being built or were 
partly erected on Dec. 31, but work. on several of the 
furnaces was temporarily suspended. 

The Cramp Steel Co., Ltd., has put in the foundations 
for a’blast furnace at Collingwood, Simcoe county, Ont 
Work.upon the furnace was temporarily suspended a short 
time ago, but it is to be resumed early in the spring. The 
company expects to have the furnace ready for operation 
next fall. Coke will be used. Its daily capacity will be 
about 250 gross tons. The company is now erecting a 
rolling ‘mill at Collingwood, to be equipped with one 10 
and one 18-inch train: of rolls, which it expects to have 
completed early in March. Two 18-ton open-hearth steel 
furnaces will be connected with the mill. 

The Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co., Ltd., of New Glas 
gow, Nova Scotia, broke ground in June, 1902, for a new 
furnace at Sydney Mines, Cape Breton, Nova Scotia. The 


furnace will be 85 by 17 feet and will have a daily capacity 
Coke 


will be used and red and brown hematite ore will be ob 


of about 200 tons of basic and foundry pig iron. 
tained from, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. The furnace 
will be equipped with four Roberts hot-blast stoves. It 
will probably be completed in September. The company 
now has a furnace at -Ferrona, Nova Scotia, with an annual 
capacity of 33,000 gross tons.- It ran for 44 weeks in 1902 
and was active on Dec. 31. 

The Londonderry Iron & Mining Co., Ltd., of London 
derry, Nova Scotia, is rebuilding Furnace. A, at Acadia 
[ron Mines, and will blow it in in May. The stack will be 
75 by 17 feet and will have an annual capacity of 48,000 
tons of foundry iron. -The company does not contem 
plate blowing in Furnace B in the near future, but may 
rebuild it later on. 

The Bridgeville Furnace, at Bridgeville, Pictou county, 
Nova Scotia, was idle during the whole of to902. The 
furnace was last active in 1899, when mixed coke and char 
coal were used for fuel. and pig iron, spiegeleisen, and 
It is not likely to resume 


ferromanganese were miade. 
work in the near future. 
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L.td., of Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.. 
1902, the erection of the 


The Algoma Steel Co., 
had not completed on Dec. 31, 
two furnaces which it began building over a year ago 
They will have a total annual capacity of about 100,000 
tons. One will use coke and the other charcoal. 

The Dominion Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., of Sydney, Nowa 
Scotia, had two of its four furnaces in blast on Dec. 21 
the two idle furnaces will not resume until a sufficient 
supply of coke can be assured. In i902 the company 
made basic and foundry pig iron. 

The Canada Iron Furnace Co., Ltd., had its charcoal 
furnace at Radnor Forges, Que., out of blast for relining 


on Dec, 31. It rseumed work on Jan. 20. The furnace 


ran for 38 weeks last year. 


At Trenton, N. J., 
opinion of the Court of Errors and Appeals in the United 


Justice Van Syckle has filed a writtex 


States Steel Corporation case decided a short time ago. The 
opinion is in the case of the suit brought by J. Aspinwall 
Hodge, who sought to restrain the corporation from convert- 
ing $200,000,000 of preferred stock into bonds. The decision 
was in the corporation’s favor. The opinion holds that the 
directors have the right to vote at stockholders’ meetings to 
the extent of their stock holdings.. The opinion further states 
that it is a well-established rule that directors of corpora- 
tions can not legally enter into contracts where they will be 
specially benefited without the knowledge or consent of 
stockholders. 


The opinion also says that when the by-laws of a 


Chis knowledge and consent existed in the case 
at hand 
corporation adopted in pursuance of authority conferred by 
the State provide that a majority vote by the stockholders’ 
meeting shall be binding on a corporation every stockholder 


is bound by the results of such meeting. 





The Allis-Chalmers Co., will remove its general offices on 
May. 1 from the Home Insurance Bldg. to the New York Life 
Bldg., corner of Monroe and La Salle Sts., Chicago. The 
company for the past two years has been expending large 
Milwaukee, 


The new offices of the company, in 


sums in betterments at the various plants at 
Chicago and Scranton 
line with this expansion, will provide ample space for the 
various sales departments and general business offices which 
will insure the best service. In the past two months orders 
for either engines, mining machinery, rock crushing ma 
chinery, saw mill machinery, or flour mill machinery were 
booked from every state in the Union, besides England, South 
Africa, Mexico, Canada, Chile, Central America, Brazil, West 
Australia, Turkey, Finland, Yukon Territory, Belgium, British 
Columbia, Bolivia, Hawaiian Islands, Peru, Alaska, China, 
Philippine Islands 


The Ingersoll-Sargeant Drill Co., Ltd... New York, is of 
fering for subscription in London an issue of £250,000 5 per 
cent debenture stock. The capital is being borrowed to provick 
for a new property acquired by the American corporation, of 
which the London company owns the stock An auditor's 
report shows that the profits of the American company have 
averaged $310,000 per year for the past five years, and the 
prospectus states that the total assets upon which the new 
debenture stock will be secured are valued at about $4,275,000 
The London company has an authorized capital of £4,000,000, 
of which there have been issued £150,000 preferred and £250 
000 ordinary or common shares, of the par value of £1 each 


Six new directors were elected at the first annual meeting 
of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. which was held in Jersey 
William Chalmers, C. H. Wacker, W. O 
Duntley, Joseph Boyer, E. B. Milliken and J. C 
Mr. Chalmers is associated with the Allis-Chalmers 


City Feb. 19 
Taite, of 
London 
Co., and Mr. Taite with the Taite-Howard Co.. a concern 
which was merged into the English branch of the Chicag>) 
company 

. 


The report of the Warwick Tron & Steel Co., Philadelphia, 
for the year ending Dec. 31, 1902, shows net earnings of 


$61,524. 
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INJUNCTION AGAINST ELMIRA MACHINISTS... 


In the case brought by the Payne Co., of Elmira, N. 
Y.. against its striking machinists and other employes, an 
injunction was granted on Feb. 14, by Walter Lloyd 
Smith, justice of the Supreme Court of Chemung County. 
The petition of the company recited acts of intimidation 
and violence, several workmen in the shops receiving 
bodily injuries at the hands of the picketing force of 
strikers. The strike occurred on Jan. 17, 1903, over the 
introduction of the individual premium system, as here- 
tofore detailed in these columns. The order of the court 
requires the defendants to answer within 20 days from 
Feb. 14. It is as follows: 

“Upon reading the summons and complaint in this ac- 
tion, the complaint being verified February 14, 1893, 
and the affidavits of Horace K. Hathaway, E. Hildebrant, 
\. A. Rinker, F. P. Jay, F. A. Keis, Eugene Kies, A. M. 
Ennis; A. Dauch, B. Kern, G. L. Smith, A. Ward, G. 
Benson, C. J. Holland, Charles B. Swain, Walter Ketley 
and others, Nathan B. Payne, Benjamin N. Payne and 
Erwin J. Baldwin, each of said affidavits being verified 
Feb. 14, 1903; it appearing therefrom to my satisfaction 
that the plaintiff demands and is entitled to a judgment 
against the defendants restraining the commission and 
continuance of the acts hereinafter enjoined, as violations 
of the plaintiff's personal and property rights, as men- 
tioned and described in the complaint herein, and that 
the commission or continuance of such acts during the 
pendency of this action would produce injury to the 
plaintiff for which it has no adequate remedy at law; and 
the plaintiff having given an undertaking as required by 
law; and it appearing that this is a case where the right 
to an injunction order depends upon the nature of the 
action; 

“It is ordered, that the defendants and each and every 
one thereof, and all persons acting and combining with 
them and each and every other person whomsoever 
known or unknown be, during the pendency of this action 
and until the further order of the Court enjoined and 
restrained and commanded absolutely to desist and re- 
frain from in any manner or way interfering with the 
employes of the plaintiff now in its employ, and from 
in any manner interfering with any person who may de- 
sire to enter the employ of the plaintiff by means of 
threats, intimidation, espionage, picketing, personal vio- 
lence, the calling or applying of the names ‘scab,’ ‘pimp,’ 
‘pup,’ or any other indecent, insulting or opprobrious 
name or epithet, or by any other means whatsoever cal- 
culated or intended to compel, prevent or force any per- 
son from entering or continuing in the employment of 
the plaintiff, or calculated or intended to induce through 
fear, apprehension or loss of social standing or injury to 
property or peace, any person from entering or continu 
ing in the employment of the plaintiff, or calculated or 
intended to induce any such persons to leave the employ 
ment of the plaintiff; by threats, intimidations, coercive 
manner, physical or otherwise, from interfering with, in 
timidating, molesting, or threatening in any manner any 
person or persons with the purpose or intent of inducing 
such person or persons not to deal with or do business 
with plaintiff; or congregating or loitering about or near 
the neighborhood of the plaintiff's said shops or the home 
of any of its employes, or in any other places with the 
intent to interfere by threats, force, moral or physical 
coercion or the application or calling of vile, opprobrious 
or disagreeable names or epithet, with those who may at 
any time be the employes of the plaintiff, or who may 
desire at any time to become employes of the plaintiff or 
do any business of any kind or description with the 
plaintiff, or interfere with the prosecution of plaintiff's 
business; from picketing or patroling the said shops or 
other premises of the plaintiff. or the homes and stop- 
ping places of its employes, or the approaches or en- 
trances thereto, or loitering in or about any of the places 
named or making loud or boisterous noises in the vicinity 
thereof, for the purpose of intimidating, or such inter- 
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ference as aforesaid, with the plaintiff's officers or em- 
ployes or those who desire to become plaintiff's employes 
or to do business of any kind with it; from interfering 
in any manner aforesaid with the free access of all per- 
sons, employes or others, to plaintiff's premises or places 
of work, and the free and unmolested passage of such em- 
ployes to and from their places of business or homes, or 
interfering by any act expressing or implying a threat, 
intimidation or force or catsing annoyance m any manner 
implying force and intimidation or threats to the em- 
ployes of plaintiff; from giving directions or orders to any 
person or persons, committees or bodies for the perform 
ance of any such act or threat hereby enjoined. 

“The grounds upon which this injunction order is 
granted are that the plaintiff’s business has been and will 
be interfered with by the acts of the defendants of the 
character hereinbefore enjoined and restrained, and that 
the defendants have committed and are threatening to 
continue doings and acts of the character hereinbefore 
enjoined, which acts are unlawful and injurious and dam 
aging to the. plaintiff, for which grievances it has no 
adequate remedy at law.” 


INDUSTRIAL SUMMARY. 


fron Yoods Nevlon ant ee oth put ate te lentes an 
advertisers at once. | 
New Buyers in the Market and Some of their Wants :— 

The Horseshoe Planting & Mfg. Co., with capital of $150,000 
has been incorporated at Tchula, Miss. 

The Featherstone Foundry & Machine Co., Chicago, has in- 
creased its capital from $200,000 to $250,000. 

The Independent Machinery Co., Chicago, has been incorpo- 
rated; capital, $2,500; general manufacturing; incorporators, 
Julian T. Mack, A. J. Pflaum, and Elias Mayer. 

The Jennet Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago, has been in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000; manufacturing structural iron; 
incorporators, Peter Jennet, M. F. Carr, and Jesse Baldwin. 

The capital stock of the Marinette (Wis.) Iron Works Mfg. 
Co. is to be increased from $200,000 to $400,000. Additional 
machinery is to be installed. 

At the annual meeting of the Record Foundry & Machine 
Co., of Moncton, N. B., a resolution was passed authorizing 
an increase of capital stock to $1,000,000 in order to enlarge 
the plant and output. 

The New Century Machine Co., San Francisco, has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $10,000, with Charles L. White 
Charles H. Weller, of San Francisco, Charles S. Chamberlain. 
Charles Finn, of Berkeley, and Jesse Wendell, of Oakland, as 
directors 

The Southern Automatic Machine Co., Atlanta, Ga., cap- 
italized at $60,000, has been incorporated by Edw. S. Mun- 
ferd and Chas. S. Conklin 

The Richardson-Oliver Co., Kittery, Maine, has been in- 
corporated for the making and sale of screws of all kinds. 
Capital, $10,000. President, C. C. Smith, Kittery; treasurer, 
R. H. Back, Athol, Mass 

The Zeno Iron Co,., Duluth, Minn., capital stock, $250,000, 
has been incorporated by Thomas J. and David David, H. J 
Granius, W. H. Lawson and C. M. Van Norman, all of 
Duluth. 

The Island Valley Coal & Iron Co., of Linton, Ind., has 
increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $40,000 

General Pneumatic Too! Co., Montour Falls, N. Y., has been 
incorporated; capital, $75,000. Directors, R. T. Turner, J. F 
Carrier, and Seymour Dexter, Elmira, N. Y. 

The Standard Engine Co., of Hartford, Conn., has asked 
the legislature to amend its franchise so that the capital stock 
may be increased from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000. The company 
has not yet established a plant. It now contemplates ihx 
manufacture of gas engines. 

The Bowen & Steel Equipment Co., Norfolk, Va., recently 
incorporated, will buy and sell railway equipment and rebuild 
it at its shops at Suffolk, Va. 

N. P. Moss, Lafayette, La., will want boilers, engines, elec- 
tric plant, ete. 

Rivers Furniture Co., 624-34 West Pratt street, Baltimore, 














— 
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Md., wants 100-horsepower engine, high speed, and three 60- 
horsepower boilers. — 

R. B. Carver, chief engineer United States Coal & Mining 
Co., 303 New England Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., will contract 
for hoisting engines, boilers, cages, pit cars, blacksmith outfts, 
buildings, tipples, etc. 

Morris Bros., Concord, N. C., want steel beams, heating 
plant, electric wire, gas pipes, tin roofing, plate glass, paints, 
oils, pressed brick, granite, lavatory fixtures, etc. 

The Windsor Machine Co., Reading Pa., has been. in- 
corporated with a capital of $15,000. 

The capital stock of the Richford Foundry Co., Rich- 
ford, Vt., has been increased to $20,000 and the new stock 
($10,000) has been taken by the stockholders. 

Oregon Foundry & Machine Co., Oregon, Ill., has been 
incorporated, capital, $30,000; general foundry and mianu- 


facturing business, Incorporators, Frederick G. Jones, 


Asa Dimon, Charles D. -Entyre 

The capital stock of the C. C. Wornmier Machinery Co., 
Detroit, has been increased from $15,000 to. $100,000. 

The Montgomery Mfg: & Trading Co., of Montgomery, 
N. Y., has been incorporated to manufacture canal lock 
gates, elevators and. hoisting machinery. Capital; $250,- 
ooo, and directors; C. F. Luquer and W. H. Cowan. of 
Montgomery, and J. F. Stephens, of Highland Falls. 

The National Mfg. & Supply Co., Saginaw, Mich.. has 
increased its capital from $50,000 to $150,000, With this 
increase is announced the purchase of the plant of the 
Pittsburg Steel Shafting Co., a supply firm of Toledo. 
The: company: handled boilers, engines, shafting and trans 
mission goods of all kinds, thus considerably broadening 
the scope of the field in which. the purchasing company 
has: been dealing. In acquiring the business and property 
of the Toledo concern the National people came into 
possession of buildings 60x120 and 60x90 feet, aggregating 
about 50,000 feet of floor space. 

National Steam Specialty Co., Chicagd,’ has been in- 
corporated to manufacture brass and iron specialties; 
capital, $15,000; incorporators, Patrick H. Early, Edmund 
S. Carr, and K. Early. © 

The Brown-Corliss Engine Co., Racine, Wis., con- 
templates increasing its capital from $1,000,000 to $1,- 
200,000. ’ 

A company is soon to be incorporated in Dalton, Ga., 
to manufacture pneumatic springs for use on vehicles. 
The officers are Paul B. Trammell, of the First. National 
Bank, président; A.B. ‘Mason, of Florence, Ala.. vice 
president; W. S. Sanders, treasurer and manager, and 
B. L. Sanders, secretary. 

Willard F. Smith, Parsons, Kan., manufacturer of brass 
and iron specialties, will build a new iron foundry the 
coming spring, and will install a new cupola and other 
equipment. BS 


Fires and Accidents :— 

The shops ‘of the Northwestern. Boiler Works at Du 
luth, Minn., owned by M. A. Ryan, burned Feb. 20. The 
loss’ i8 $100,000, without insurance. 

Damage estimated at $200,000 résulted from a fire at the 
Dominion Iton & Steel Co.’s works, Sydney, B. C., Feb. to. 
The coal washing plant was destroyed, and the flames spread 
to the motive power outfit of the works, consisting of thirteen 
metors and two engines. All of this property was ruined 

The four-story brick building occupied by John Griffin & 
Co., Philadelphia, manufacturers of meters, was destroyed by 
fire Feb. 19; loss $40,000. 


New Construction : 

The United Steel ‘Casting Co., Los Angeles, Cal.,-re- 
cently incorporated with-a capital of $50,000, is about to 
erect a plant on a site which has just been purchased. 
The plant will at first consist of three buildings: foundry 
and machine shop, pattern and carpenter shop, and offices 
and drafting rooms. ‘The equipment in the foundry will 
be such as is usual in a steel foundry.. The machine shop 
will be thoroughly equipped with latest style of machines 
including Brown & Sharpe automatic gear cutting ma- 
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chine—the only one on the coast. The pattern shop will 
be thoroughly equipped with latest machines of all kinds. 

The Toledo Machine & Tool Co., Toledo, O., will erect 
an additional machine shop, 100x120 feet, two stories. 

Thos. Murphy and John McNamee will establish boiler 
shops at Pekin, Ill. A plant will be built next summer. 

Work has been begun on the three story machine shop, 
187x100 feet, which will be used by John R. Wiggins & 
Co.,. Philadelphia. 

The Victor Stove Co., Salem, O., contemplates building 
an addition and making extensive improvements. 

The Sessions Foundry Co., Bristol, Conn., is contemplating 
the. erection of a large addition to its main building in the 
spring. 

A site costing $11,500 has been purchased by the 
Youngstown Bronze Co., Youngstown, O., upon which 
will be located the company’s new foundry, announcement 
of which was made in these columns some time ago. The 
officers of. the company are Grant S. Jones, president; 
W. H. MeMillen, secretary and treasurer and W. H 
Long, superintendent. 

At the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Engineer 
ing Works, of New Castle, Pa., held last week, it was de 
cided to purchase additional property adjoining the plant 
to. make room for further extensions Officers were 
elected as follows: Edward King, president and treas 
urer; Charles Baldwin, secretary and Edward Beadle, gen 
eral manager. Directors were elected as follows: E. N 
Ohl, Edward King, R. C. Patterson, John Reis, George 
Greer, Edward Beadle and Charles Baldwin 

The Chapinville Wheel Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has not 
fully completed plans for the buildings which will be erected 
next stuummer. In a general way the buildings will be all one 
story and as near fire proof as it is possible to get such build- 
ings. The company expects to put in a sprinkling system in 


all buildings. The power plant will be new as well as line 


shafting and hangers and large part of pulleys. 

The American Drill Co., Springfield, O., informs us that re 
ports published in daily newspapers, that it expects to move 
to Sandusky, O., are without foundation. The company ex 
pects to build a plant at Springfield. The following officers 
were recently elected: President, J. K. Sharick; Vice Presi 
dent A. T. Foster; Secretary James L. Sharick, and Treasurer 
\llen’ Thomas. 

The Donovan Wire & Iron Co., Toledo, O., recently in 
corporated, succeeds the. Donovan Wire & Iron Works 
The new company has purchased seven acres on the main 
line of the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway. The_ build- 
ings are now in the course of erection, and consist of a 
foundry 200 feet by 65 feet, a structural shop, 200 feet by 
7o feet; a pattern shop 30 feet by 65 feet; a pattern safe, 
40 feet by 40 feet, and an office 30 feet by 4o feet The 
three buildings last mentioned are two-story. The build 
ings are of brick and steel construction Modern ma 
chinery is being installed and electricity will be the motive 
power. The company will continue to operate its present plant 
in the manufacture of light iron work, wire work, bank and 
office fixtures 

The Union Steel Screen Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., 
expects to erect addional buildings next fall. Equipment 
is complete so far as immediate needs are concerned. 
\t present, and in the immediate future, the company will 
confine its manufacturing operations to heavy rotary in 
flat screens, sand screens, coal screens, cereal bolters, 
locomotive netting and spark arresters. These screens are 
manufactured under a new patent, which covers the man 
ner of fastening wires or bars in an entirely new way. 

The. Jackson Visible Typewriter Co., has purchased a 
site at New Haven, Conn., from the New Haven Wheel 
Co. and will build a plant. 

M. F. Smith, Parsons, Kas., manufacturer of the Smith 
double post drilling machines, will build an addition to his 
foundry next spring. 

The new plant of the Lebanon Valley Iron Co., Leb- 
anon, Pa., now being built, will have 8 double puddling 
furnaces and one 3 high puddling mill. One 7-inch finish- 
ing train and one 16-inch and 10-inch combination finishing 
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train. When the mill is in full operation it will have a ca- 
pacity of about 80 tons of finished merchant bar iron in 24 
hours. 

F. M. Hawkins, general manager Satilla Manufacturing 
Co., Waycross, Ga., is interested in the organizatiin of the 
company which will erect car works in that city. Plans 
and estimates are for plant with capacity of ten cars per 
day, shops and buildings to cost about $72,000. Plans and 
estimates are ready for bids. 

Williamson Bros. Co., Philadelphia, have obtained a 
permit to erect a foundry which will be a two and three- 
story structure, 329x146 feet, with an addition of 21x59 
feet. The cost will be $60,000. 

Ground has been broken for the plant of the Stewart 
Architectural Iron Works to be built at Covington, Ky., 
at an estimated cost of $25,000. 

The people of Moline, IIL, are rejoicing over the re- 
moval of the last barrier to the erection of shops by the 
Rock Island Railroad in that city. This was a highway 
which the railroad company asked to have vacated. The 
action desired by the railroad company has been taken 
and extensive shops will be erected. 

The new plant being built at Oregon, Ill. by Col. Frank 
©. Lowden and others, consists of a foundry 50x200 feet, 
and the machine shop 1oox16o0 feet. The principal output 
of the foundry will be plates used in pianos 

The Snead & Co. Iron Works, Jersey City, N. J., will 
erect a three-story addition with a concrete base, tron 
columns and steel girders. 

The C. A. Lawton Co. will break ground March tst for 
a foundry 80x120 feet, which, it is expected, will be com- 
pleted by May 15th. The present foundry of the com 
pany will be used as a pattern store room 

Che Utica Pipe Foundry, Utica, N. Y., will erect a ma 
chine shop and warehouse 4ox1oo feet, three stories. The 
company is about to install machinery in an addition re 
cently completed. The officers of the company are 
President, Henry W. Millar; Vice President, I. A. Wil 
liams; Secretary and Treasurer, John A Kerman; Super- 
intendent, John G. Gunn. 

The new addition to the foundry of the Filer & Stowell 
Co., Milwaukee, which is now being erected, 1s 250x400 
feet and will be used for the manufacture of gray iron 
and steel castings. It will cost about $400,000, and will 
double the capacity of the present plant 

I. J. Merrill, recently of Chicago, has purchased a 
cooper foundry and machine shop at Lewiston, Idaho. It 


is understood that the plant will be enlarged. 

The Chicago Heights Foundry Co., Chicago Heights, 
Ill., will erect a plant which will cost $25,000. The prin 
cipal building will be the foundry 1oox150 feet, and there 
will be a machine shop 60x150 feet, boiler house, pattern 
shop and warerooms 

The Riverside Bridge Co., Wheeling, W. Va., is making 
additions to its plant which will enable it to turn out the 
heaviest kind of railroad bridge material, beginning about 
the 1st of April. The main shop is 150x300 feet, machine 
shop 8oxso feet, foundry tooxs5o feet and forge depart 


ment 80x40 feet. 


The Pittsburg District :— 

The Pittsburg Filter Mfg. Co., Empire Bldg., Pitts 
burg, speaks favorably of the outlook for business in water 
purification and filter plants, for the year 1903. This com 
pany has just completed the large filter plant for ‘the 
Sharon, (Pa.), water works, of 2,000,000 gallons daily 
capacity and the Upper Sandusky, (O.), water works, 
1,000,000 gallons. It has under construction at the present 
time equipment as follows: Cleveland Furnace Co., 
Cleveland, 600.000 gallons; Keokuk Cereal Co., Keokuk, 
lowa, 720,000 gallons; Buffalo, Roch., & Pbg. Ry. Punx- 
sutawney, Pa., 350,000 gallons; United States Zinc Co., 
Pueblo, Colo., 60,000 gallons; George’s Creek Coal & Iron 
Co., Farmington, W. Va., 100,000 gallons; Ashland & Wooster 
Ry. Co., Ashland, O., 15,000 gallons; Camp Rubber Co., Ash 
land, O., 15,000 gallons; H. B. Camp Co., Akron, O., 20, 
000 gallons; American Agricultural Chemical Co., Bay- 
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way, N. J., 55,000 gallons; National Malleable Casting 
Co., Chicago, Ill., 100,000 gallons. The company’s chem- 
ists have just completed reports on the water supply of 
several leading railroads, with a view of contracting with 
them for furnishing a complete supply of good boiler 
water. 

The R. D. Nuttall Co. of Pittsburg, has received an 
order from a prominent automobile company for 12,000 
gears. This is believed to be the largest individual order 
ior gears ever placed. 

The copper mills of C. G. Hussey & Co., Second Avenue, 
Pittsburg, were destroyed by fire this week, entailing a loss 
of about $50,000. The explosion of a gas producer caused 
the fire. 

Announcement was made this week at the office of the 
Youngstown Car Mfg. Co, in the Frick Build- 
ing that a department to manufacture pit cars, mine 
screens and mining supplies would be added to the com- 
pany’s plant at Youngstown, O., in order to provide ad- 
ditional work for the company’s foundry which is too 
large to operate at its capacity on car castings. 

\nnouncement was made last week by the American 
Bridge Co. that plans have been prepared for laying out 
a model town to be known as Ambridge on the hill over- 
looking the company’s new plant on the Pittsburg, Ft. 
Wayne & Chicago railroad near Pittsburg. The town 
is to occupy a site of 120 acres and a large number of 
homes are to be built for the men to be employed in the 
plant. The plans provide for large park in the town 
and the improvements to be made by the American 
Bridge Co. will no doubt result in the development of 
an ideal industrial community 

\ conference was held in Pittsburg last week between 
officials of the American Tin Plate Co. and the Amalga- 
mated Association over the reported violation of clause 
5 of the tin plate scale. This clause provides that all 
sheets or tin plates, 14 feet square and over, when finished 
in six or more sheets to the pack shall be paid at an 
advance of 10 percent above the tin plate scale on 26 
gauge and heavier, and 20 percent for all lighter gauges 
up to and including 32-gauge, and for all sheets or tin 
plate 15% square feet and over, finished in fours, the same 
percentage shall apply. The tin workers some time ago 


reported to headquarters that at some of the Western, 
mills black plates were rolled which were not to be 
tinned at the regular tin plate rates and an investigation 
was made. The conference resulted but the Amalgamated 
officials could not prove that the clause was being vio- 
lated and the conference adjourned without taking any 
formal action. However, tin plate workers have beén 
instructed to report any future violations to their dele 
gates who will attend the convention at Columbus on 
\pril 14, when the matter is to be acted upon 

rhe National Nut & Bolt Co., of Pittsburg, has been 
organized by those interested in the shovel planc of 
Hubbard & Co., of Pittsburg, and a Pennsylvania charter 
for the incorporation of the company has been applied 
for. The new concern will manufacture nuts, bolts, 
washers, etc. The ‘plant will be located on a two acre 
site located on Butler Street. 

The Hampton Coal & Coke Co., of Pittsburg, recently 
incorporated under the laws of the state of New Jersey, 
has purchased coal and coking property in Upshur County, 
W. Va., for a consideration of $375,000. The property 
will be opened up within about six. months. A large 
number of coke ovens are to be built on the property 

The Standard Steel Car Co. has received orders during 
the past few days for cars aggregating in value over 
$2,000,000. The Union Pacific railroad has ordered 500 
steel stock cars and 300 steel gondolas each with a 
capacity of 50 tons. The Oregon short line has ordered 
300 all steel gondolas and 300 stock cars while the Great 
Northern has placed orders for 500 double hopper botrom 
steel coal cars 

Foundry No. 2, operated by Thomas Carlin Sons & Co., 
Allegheny, Pa. was completely de- 
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pattern shop adjoining the foundry was. also destroyed as 
well as the office. The plant will be immediately rebuilt. 

The Mesta Machine Co. has shipped the large reversing 
engine to operate the 44-inch blooming mill of the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. from its plant at West 
Homestead, Pa. The engine cylinders are each 55 inches 
in diameter and of 66-inch stroke. The crank shaft of the 
engine weighs. about 60 tons. 

‘The Carnegie Steel Co. has decided to erect its new 
140-inch plate mill at Munhall, the site of the Homestead 
Steel Works. It will adjoin the 32-inch mill at that 


place. 


General Industrial Notes: — 

The Peden Iron & Steel Co., Houston, Texas, which re- 
cently increased its capital to $500,000, does not contemplat« 
purchasing machinery for its own use, but. will do a. jobbing 
business in engines and boilers, sawmill machinery, heavy 
hardware, roofing materials, tinners’ supplies, telephone sup- 
plies and mill supplies generally. The capital was increased 
to keep pace with the growth of the company’s bus'ness. 

Hon. Wm. E. Miller, who was recently appointed receiv *r 
of the Newark Iron & Steel Co., Newark, O., contemplates 
putting in some new machinery. The company has made steel 
castings which have given satisfaction and has a large num- 
ber of orders on hand. Mr. Miller has. been the manager 
of the Scheidler Machine Works, Newark, for 20 years, and 
has other important business connections. 

The Columbus Chain Co., Columbus, O., has been reorgan- 
ized with a capital of $400,000, half common and half pre 
ferred. The organization retains as its officers, C. M. Wam 
baugh, president and general manager, and Daniel C%rroll 
remains as superintendent. Both have had long experience 
in the business. The company was incorporated three years 
ago, starting with 30 employes. It now employs 200 men. 
The increase of capital was made imperative by increased 


. business. 


J. T. Rowlands, inventor of the Simplex molding machine. 
is now having the machine made in Racine, Wis., instead of 
Milwaukee, where it was made until recently. Orders have 
been coming in freely and Mr. Rowlands expects to organize 
a stock company, but he advises us that reports that he ex- 
pects to. build a plant are premature. 

The Coshocton Iron Co., Coshocton, O., will remove its 
plant from that town to Monongahela City, Pa., where it is 
building an up-to-date plant. Just how soon plans can be per- 
fected to carry out this idea is, as yet, a little uncertain. In 
order not to interfere in any way with orders this company 
cannot leave Coshocton until the new plant is found to be in 
satisfactory running shape, probably April 1. It is the inten- 


‘ tion to. manufacture a general line of mill castings, with a 


specialty of pipe balls, bell dies and axle boxes and in fact any- 
thing usually supplied by a first class foundry, as it will have 
a complete pattern and machine shop. The company. solicits 
inquiries for cast iron pipe fittings. 

The Wilmot Castle Co., Rochester, N. Y., recently incorpo- 
rated, succeeds Wilmot Castle & Co., and will continue the 
manufacture of sheet metal specialties, one of. which is the 
New Era radiator. The capital is $100,000, all subscribed. 

The annual meeting of the Central Foundry Co., Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., resulted in the election of the following officers: Presi- 
dent, William C. Walda; vice president, Frank Bercot: secre 
tary and treasurer, H. F. Bullermann. The foundry will be 
enlarged, as enough orders have been received to keep the 
plant going for six months. 

The Struther-Wells Co., Warren, Pa., has secured a con- 
tract for a penstock pipe 9 feet in diameter and about 450 feet 
in length for erection at Shawinigan Falls, Quebec. The pipe 
will be constructed of 3¢ and 7-16-inch steel. 

The first metal bedstead made in the State of Washington 
was turned out a few days ago at the new plant of the Car- 
man Mfg. Co., at Tacoma. The plant will turn out 
100 bedsteads per day. 

The Massey Iron Works, Kansas City, Mo., have been sold 
by Alexander Massey and the Baum Iron Works, of Omaha. 
the owners of the plant, to C. E. Faeth, of Sioux City, Iowa, 
and the Nichols, Dean & Gregg Iron Co., of St. Paul. Mr. 
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Massey and his associates have retired and the new owners 
are in possession... The capital stock of the company will be 
increased from $100,00 to $200,000. The works will be en- 
larged. 

A receiver has been appointed for the Burton Handle Co., 
Chardon, O., on application by the Cleveland Hardware Co. 

Barry & Zecher, Lancaster, Pa., advise us that the pattern 
making business formerly conducted by their Mr. Zecher at 
135 Christian St., has been combined with their foundry busi- 
ness on North Plum St., and that they are now in position to 
furnish wood and metal patterns, also iron castings up to 
4,000 pounds weight. 

The Kirby Lumber Co., of Houston, Texas, has purchased 
the Southern Car Mfg. Co.’s foundry and machine shop, at 
Beaumont, Texas, and will continue same as Kay Ell Foun 
dry & Machine Works. This plant will be operated for manu 
facturing and repairing for sawmills, tramroads, and other 
timber development properties. 

The plant of the American Sheet Steel Co., at Muncie, Ind., 
has resumed after being idle almost two months. 

The D.- Clint Prescott Co., Menominee, Mich., has made 
improvements to its plant which double its capacity. 

The Sterling Machine Co., Sterling, Ill., is now running its 
plant night and day. 

Manufacturing plants of Syracuse, N. Y., are as a rule 
running to their full capacity in order to meet demands. The 
Alexander Iron Works and the Stearns Hardware Co. have 
been doing night work. The Syracuse Chilled Plow Works 
are enjoying a large export trade. The plant of the plow 
works has been operated until 10 o’clock at night of late. 

The new plant of the United States Pump « Supply Co., 
Toledo, O., will soon be finished. The main building is 
80x200 feet with a wing of 30x40 feet. Another addition 
40x200 feet is contemplated. 

A riveting gang at the Toledo plant of the American Bridge 
Co. recently drove 7,728 rivets in 10 hours, the rivets being 
7% inch in diameter and driven on channel span work. The 
greatest number of rivets driven before this is said to have 
been at Medina, Pa., when 6,508 were driven in 10 hours. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. is shipping a heavy tonnage 
of light railroad rails to the mines of Arizona, using Tucson 
as the shipping point. 

The Frank F. Porter Co., Chicago, recently incorpor- 
ated, succeeds Frank F. Porter. The object of the in 
corporation is to interest the faithful employes, by which 
means Mr. Porter hopes to increase the business in vol 
ume, as well as in the percentage of profits, by having 
employes personally interested It is not the intention 
to change in any way the management of the business, 
neither to put any stock on the market, outside such em 
ployes. . The new business will be conducted on_ the 
same general lines as before, namely, the handling of 
shelf and builders’ hardware, including heavy hardware, 
cutlery, sheet metal work and the manufacture of the 
Porter hot air furnace, for jobbing and the retail trade. 

The four idle mills of the tin plate plant of the Sharon 
Steel Co. at Sharon, Pa., were placed in operation this 
week. The plant is now operating in full for the first 
time in almost eight months. The other sixteen mills of 
the plant were placed in operation two months ago. 

The Banner Electric Co., Youngstown, O., has decided 
to make extensive improvements and the size of the 
plant is also to be considerably enlarged. Machinery for 
the manufacture of switches, automatic time clocks and 
other electrical devices will be installed. 

The Eames Pulley Co., Battle Creek, Mich., at a recent 
meeting, decided to increase its capital from $30,000 to 
$50,000. D. L. Merrill was elected president, G. T. Eames, 
vice president and general manager, J. P. Hely, secretary 
and W. L. Dunbar, of Jackson, Mich., treasurer. 

The newly overhauled furnace of the Georgia Iron and 
Coal Co. at Rising Fawn, Ga., is now making iron for 
the first time in seven years. It has been made modern 
in every way, and fitted for an output of 200 tons a day. 

The blast furnace of The Georgia Iron & Coal Co., at 
Rising Fawn, Ga., was blown in on Feb. 14. Its daily 
capacity is 100 tons, 
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